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27 The following Diſcourſe was delivered, 2 
part in the morning, and the remainder in the 
afternoon. The laſt article, reſpecting the 
Chriſtian Religion, which conſtituted the whole of 
the afternoon ſermon, being a common, though 
always intere/ting ſubject, has been conſiderably 
abridged. There have been no other omiſſions 
or alterations of importance, other than were 
neceſſary for connecting the two Diſcourſes. 


The Appendix i is added for the n therein 
mentioned. 


Cbarleſtoron, Dec. 4, 1798, 
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Ex O DUS, XVIII, 8, 9. 


Anp Moſes told his father-in-law, all that the Lord had 
done unto Pharaoh and to the Egyptians for Iſrael's ſake, 
aud all the travail that had come upon them by the way, 

and how the Lord delivered them. And Yethro rejoiced 
for all the goodneſs which the Lord had done to Iſract. 


DOR 


2 HE hiſtory of the Hebrews, which was pen- 
ned under the direction of the Holy Ghoſt, 


and makes a conſpicuous part of the Old Teſt- 
ament Scriptures, was intended for the inſtruction and 
admonition of mankind in all future ages. It is, indeed, 
a hiſtory of the diſpenſations of Divine Providence to- 
wards man, in almoſt all that diverſity of circum- 
ſtances in which nations have exiſted. \\ Whatever be 
our ſituation as a nation, whether we be at peace or 
at war ;/in proſperity or adverſity ; in harmony or 
at varianc“ among ourſelves ; ſerious and conſtant 
in our worſhip and ſervice of the true God, or in a 
ſtate of declenſion, idolatry, and general licentiouſ- 
neis of principles and manners, we may learn from 
{ome part of this hiſtory, what is our duty, and what 
treatment we have to expect from the righteous Gov- 
ernor of the World. The hiſtory of Divine Provi- 


dence proves its conſiſtency and uniformity. What 
| has 


C 


„ 


has been, will take place again in like circumſtances. 


With God there is no variableneſs or partiality. 
Moszs and Jethro, in the paſſage before us, have 
left us an example of our duty this day. By the 
ſpecial interpoſition of Heaven, and the inſtrument- 
ality of Moſes and Aaron, the Hebrews had been 
releaſed from their Egyptian bondage, miraculouſly 


conducted through the Red Sea, and had triumphed 


over their enemies the Amalekites, who had declared 
war againſt them, and were now encamped at Re- 
phidim. Here Jethro, from Midian, met Moſes, his 
ſon-in-law, bringing with him his daughter, the wife 
of Moſes, and her two ſons. This, doubtleſs, muſt 
have been a joyful meeting; for Jethro was not only 
reſpectable as the Prince of Midian, but a wiſe and 
pious man, ſkilled in the ſcience of government, as 
appears by the excellent judiciary ſyſtem which he 
ſuggeſted to Moſes, and a devout worſhipper of the 
true God. Beſides, Moſes had lived in his family, 
in great harmony and friendſhip, for forty years. 


AFTER mutual congratulations, Moſes embraced . 


the opportunity of rehearſing to © his father-in-law, 


all that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh, and to the 


Egyptians for Iſrael's fake, and all the travail that had 
come upon them by the way, and how the Lord de- 
tivered them. And Jethro rejoiced for all the good- 


neſs which the Lord had done to Iſrael, whom he 


had delivered out of the hand of the Egyptians. 
And Jethro {aid, © Blefled be the Lord who hath de- 
livered you. out of the hand of the Egyptians, and 
out of the hand of Pharaoh, who hath delivered the 
pzople from under the hand of the Egyptians. Now 
{ know that the Lord is greater than all gods ; for 
in the thing wherein they dealt proudly, he was 

above 
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1 
above them.” And Jethro took burnt-offerings and 


ſacrifices for God; and Aaron came, and all the el- 
ders of Iſrael, to eat bread with Moſes? father-in-law, 


before God.“ j 


j ; 
Wk have here an account of 1 regular Thankſgiv- 


ing. Let it ſerve us for a model on the preſent occa- 
ſion. A hiſtory of the divine goodneſs, of ſignal de- 


liverances particularly, is given: correſponding joy, 


acknowledgments and gratitude are expreſſed; and 


a convivial feaſting before God crowns the whole. 
In this natural order let us proceed in the celebration 
of this anniverſary Thankſgiving. 

Tae principa/ buſineſs of the Preacher will be, a 
rehearſal of thoſe acts of Divine Goodneſs which, at 
this time, claim our particular notice and gratitude. 
And becauſe the proclamation contains a comprehen- 
ſive and well-arranged ſummary of theſe topics, and 
reſpect is due to the wiſdom and judgment of our 
civil fathers, I ſhall purſue the order and train of re- 
flection which they have ſuggeſted for our direction. 

I, The earth, the paſt year, under the ſmiles of 
Providence, has yielded to induſtrious huſbandmen, 
a plentiful increaſe. A partial drought has indeed, 


in ſome inſtances, diſappointed their expectations. 


In general, however, we have a competent ſupply of 
all, and an abundance = moſt, of the neceſlaries and 


. comforts of life. 


2. Ou Fiſheries, which furniſh employment, ſub- 
ſiſtence and wealth, to many of our fellow-citizens, 
and which are a fruitful nurſery for ſeamen, ſo much 
needed for naval defence in the preſent poſture of 
our public affairs, have been proſpered.” 

3. Ovur Commerce, interrupted and embarraſſed 


as it has been by thoſe ſwarms of pirates, authorized 


and 


18 
and unauthorized, which have infeſted the ocean; 
and captured our property to a large amount, to 
the ruin of many, the ſerious inconvenience of mul- 
| titudes of others, and the incalculable injury of mer- 
cantile credit—Our commerce, I ſay, notwithſtand- 
ſanding all theſe very unpropitious circumſtances, 
“has in many inſtances been attended with fuccels,” 
When we conſider what has been our defenceleſs 
ſituation, and the diſpoſition and means of our enc- 
mies to fuin our trade, we ſhall find cauſe to be 


thankful for partial fucceſs ; and ſhall admire the 


goodneſs of Providence in not ſuſſering our enemies 
to cut off all our foreign commerce, and to depredate 
even on our coaſting trade. This was evidently with- 
in their plan, and muſt, in a little time, have been 
accompliſhed, to the extent of their withes, had not 
the defenſive meaſures, under Providence, adopted 
and vigoroufly purſued by our government, arreſted 
their progreſs and defeated their deſigns. In this 
view we have to be thankful to God, this day, for 
our infant Navy. If commerce be a bleſſing to our 
country, a Navy, competent to its protection, in fuch 
times as theſe, muſt likewiſe be conſidered as a bleſ- 


ſing. Already its utility appears, in the ſecurity 


which 1t gives to our trade, and its conſequent re- 
vival within a few months paſt. From the preva- 
lence of a Naval Spirit in all our ſeaports, fair hopes 
are entertained that theſe means of national defence 
will be ſoon increaſed to ſuch an extent, as to put an 
effectual ſtop to the depredations of violent and unprin- 
cipled men on the ſea, to protect our independence 


and liberties, and cauſe us to be duly reſpected by 


all foreign nations. This agrecable proſpect, afforded 


us by the ſmiles of Divine Providence on the mea- 
ſures 
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ſures of our government, ſhould cans our hearts to 
rejoice, and praiſe God this day. 

4. In ſuch tumultuary times as the preſent, when 
ſo great a part of the world is in a ſtate of war, in- 
ſubordination and anarchy, and torn by bloody in- 
teſtine diviſions, to be permitted to enjoy uninter- 
rupted © order and tranquillity,” is a bleſſing which 
ought moſt gratefully to be recognized. This is a 
bleſſing with which, under the Divine Protection, we 
have been favoured. A difference in political and 
religious opinions, indeed, unhappily exifts among 
us. Party zeal and animoſities have, in ſome inſtan- 
ces, marred our happineſs. Prejudices have too of- 
ten blinded the eyes of the mind againſt the percep- 
tion of truth. But, God be praiſed, theſe differences 
have not yet been ſuffered to riſe ſo high as to burſt 
the bonds of fociety, and rage in civil war and blood- 
ſhed. Hitherfo it has been a war of words—of 
words, however, too often calculated to bring on a 
more ſerious conteſt, The heat of the battle, we 
would hope, is paſt ; proſpects of union brighten, as 
the knowledge of facts is extended, and we confi- 
dently hope for increaſing harmony and peace. 

5. HEALTH is a bleſſing at all times ineſtimable. 
Its value, if poſſible, is increaſed in our eſtimation in 
ſeaſons when our neighbours and fellow-citizens are 
deprived of it, and by thouſands fall victims to loath- 
ſome and contagious diſeaſe. The enjoyment of un- 
common health, while mortal peſtilence ſpreads havoc 
and diſtreſs all around, and very near us, demands a 
tribute of ſpecial and unfeigned gratitude. Let us 
not, this day, forget, my brethren, that this has been 
our favoured lot in this town ; nor be unmindful of 


what, in conſequence, we owe to Him, who has di- 
B | rected 


TT 


rected the deſtroying angel to paſs by ſo many of 
our dwellings. While we humbly thank our God 
for his goodneſs and forbearance in withholding from 
us deſerved chaſtiſement, let us mourn with our fel- 
low-citizens, who have felt the rod of divine correc- 
tion, either in their own ſickneſs, the death of rela- 
tions, or in the loſs of the means of ſubfiſtance ; and 
rejoice with them, in that, through the goodneſs of 
God, they are now reſtored to health, to their houſes, 
and various occupations. Let us always remember, 
that to be {ſincerely grateful for, and duly to im- 
prove, paſt bleſſings, are the beſt methods of . 
their continuance. 

6. © TROUOH the 3 of God, we con- 
tinue to enjoy Conſtitutions of Civil Government 


well calculated to ſecure and maintain our rights, 


civil and religious.“ 
Is nothing are we, as 2 people, more highly diſ. 


tinguiſhed among the nations of the earth, than by 


the enjoyment of the rare bleſſing of good govern- 


ment. With the advantage of the theories and ex- 
perience of all paſt ages, a ſclection, by our free 


choice, of our wiſeſt men, have formed for us, and 
we have deliberately and peaceably adopted, a Con- 
ſtitution, which is deſervedly the admiration of the 
moſt enlightened part of mankind. Never, probably, 
was a government framed by men, better adapted to 
the ſituation, opinions, and habits of a nation, or more 


perfect in theory, more excellent in practice; whoſe. 


powers were better deſined, and balanced; which 
guarded more effectually againſt the encrbachments 
of deſpotiſm on the one hand, and of anarchy on the 


other, or which required of its ſubjects a ſmaller ſacri- 


lice of their liberty and property,in order to ſecure the 
protection 
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protection of the remainder, than the Federal Con- 
ſtitution. A trial of almoſt ten years, under ſingular 
diſadvantages, has proved its excellence and ſtrength; 
and procured for it the affections and the confidence 
of a large majority of the nation. Amidſt convul- 
ſions and embarraflments, ſingular in their kind and 
extent, it has afforded us great national proſperity, 
ſecurity and reſpectability. This Conſtitution may 
be conſidered as the great anchor, which, under 
Providence, has hitherto ſaved us from ſhipwreck, 
amidit the political ſtorm which now rages all over 
the-world, which has overturned, in rapid ſucceſſion, 
all the republics of Europe, and has cauſed us, not 
without reaſon, to tremble for our ſafety, free- 
dom, and independence. Never had a government, 
in 1ts infancy, to ſtruggle with enemies ſo numerous, 
inſidious, and formidable, as have aſſailed ours ſince 
its eſtabliſhment, Never was the integrity and firm- 
neſs of any adminiſtration put to the teſt, by ſo many 
means, both fair and treacherous, as ours has been, 
for theſe fix years paſt. Yet, bleſſed be God, the 
machinations of our enemies have hitherto been de- 
feated; the councils of our Ahithophels have been 
turned into fooliſhneſs ; and among the bleſſings 
which we are called upon gratefully to recognize this 


day, we may ſtill reckon that of a free and indepen» 


dent government. 

To enhance, in our eſtimation, the value of this 
blefling, and to increaſe our vigilance in preſerving 
it, it may be proper, in this place, to point out ſome 
of the various ways in which it has been endangered, 


and the probable conſequences of its ſubverſion. I 


ſhall not indulge on theſe fruitful topics in that lati- 


I OBSERVE 


1 
I oBsERVE, in the firſt place, that our free 

Conſtitution has been endangered by our vices and 
demoralizing principles. Vice is hoſtile to freedom. 7 
A wicked people cannot long remain a free people. 
If, as a nation, we progreſs in impiety, demoraliza- . 
tion, and licentiouſneſs, for twenty years to come, as 
rapidly as we have for twenty years paſt, this circum- 
ſtance alone will be ſufficient, without the aid of any 

other cauſe, to ſubvert our preſent form of govern- 
ment. In this caſe, the people would not bear, 
quietly, as much freedom as we now enjoy We 
know that men yield to the reſtraints of good gov- 
ernment with increaſed obſtinacy, as they advance in 
wickedneſs. With difficulty, even now, are the 
wholeſome laws of our country executed on the ; 
guilty. Many of our laws, indeed, againſt vice and 4 
immorality, thoſe particularly againſt profane ſwear- q 
ing, debauchery, gaming, and ſabbath-breaking, 
are but a dead letter. There are no attempts made 
by magiſtrates, in ſome places, to enforce them againſt 
offenders. If this be the caſe now, what are we to 
expect when the votaries of vice ſhall be multiplied, 
and become even more bold and lawleſs than at 
preſent ? 


AmoNc the vices which have more particularly : 
endangered our government, we may reckon a ;/elfiſb 3 
ſpirit, an inſatiable ardor to get rich. This ſpirit has Le 


engendered ſpeculation, fraud, embarraſſments, and 
bankruptcy. Theſe are all unfriendly to freedom, 
patriotiſm, order, and good government. An ava- 
ricious man will always facrifice the public good to 
private intereſt. If we would preſerve our freedom, 
againſt the machinations of its enemies, we muſt all 


be vigilant and active i in our reſpective ſpheres, and 
h 
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beral in our contributions, of labour and property, 


for its ſupport. A man that prefers his own private 
caſe, and his money, to the public good, in theſe crit- 
ical times, is no patriot. 

For the reaſon already mentioned, that is, becauſe 
vice is hoſtile to freedom, our Conſtitution has been 
endangered by the ſpread of infide! and atheiftical prin- 
ciples, in all parts of our country. Truly alarming 
has been the increaſe of ſuch principles within a few 
years paſt, Theſe are ſo many tares, ſown among 
us by an enemy, which threaten to overtop and root 
out the wheat. They form a ſorrowful proof to us 


of the truth of that divine maxim, Evil communi- 


cations corrupt good manners.” Such principles are 


certain death to morals, freedom, and happineſs.— 
Where they flouriſh and predominate, there is deſ- 
potiſm and ſlavery of the worſt kind, and wickedneſs 
and miſery in all their moſt hideous forms. It is to be 
lamented that the effects of theſe principles are grow- 
ing more and more viſible among us, in the corrup- 
tion of morals, and the neglect and contempt of the 


ſacred inſtitutions of religion. 


Tre increaſe of luxury, extravagance, and diſſipation, 
among us, have proved not a little detrimental to the 
intereſts of freedom and good government. Theſe 


vices have often proved the bane of republics. The 
Romans, while they cheriſhed the republican virtues 
of induſtry, frugality, and patriotiſm, proſpered, and 


brought almoſt the whole world under their ſubjec- 
tion. But immediately after their conqueſts, they 
ſuſtered themſelves to be corrupted by pride and Jux- 
ury. The inhabitants of the rich Aſiatic countries, 
who had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, in turn, con- 
4ucred their conquerors, by their riches and voluptu- 

ouſneſs. 
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ouſneſs. Let us remember, that like cauſes produce | 


like effects, and learn wiſdom from the fatal experi- 
ence of, other nations. | : 

A sP1R1T of inſubordination to civil authority i 15 another 
vice which has endangered the exiſtence of our gov- 
ernment. Having a Conſtitution and Rulers of our 
own choice, and highly deſerving our reſpect and 
confidence, and laws framed by our own Repreſenta- 
tives, there cannot be even a plauſible reaſon alleged 


to juſtify diſreſpect and diſobedience. Still, however, 


our ears have been filled with reproaches againſt our 
Rulers ; their characters have been libelled ; every 
means have been uſed to bring them into diſrepute, 
and to impair the public confidence in them. The 
laws of the land have been deſpiſed and ſet at defi- 


ance. Faction has been bold and open-mouthed.— 


The minority have refuſed to yield quietly to the 
voice and deciſions of the majority, a circumſtance 
indiſpenſable to the exiſtence of © liberty with order.“ 
No community can attain the ends of ſociety, which 


are peace, ſecurity, and happineſs, unleſs government 
be reſpected and the laws obeyed. The effects of de/- 


poliſin and tyranny are extremely calamitous and diſ- 


treſſing; but ſtill more to be dreaded are thoſe of 
d. „ 

TE United States are now making the experi- 
ment of a free government under the faireſt advan- 
tages. Remote from the quarrels of Europe; edu- 
cated under forms of government, and inſtitutions, 
civil, literary, and religious, highly favorable to vir- 
tue and freedom; our rulers all from among our- 
ſelves, and in general compoſed of our wiſeſt and 
beſt men; with a country ſituated in the climate of 
freedom, between the extremes of heat and cold; 

expoſed 
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1 
expoſed neither to the idleneſs and effeminacy of the 
South, nor to the ſevere hardſhips and ſcanty ſubſiſt- 
ence of the North, with a neceſſity laid upon us of ſo 
much labour as is neceſſary to the exiſtence of free- 
dom If, under all theſe peculiar advantages, we 
cannot ſupport a free, republican form of govern- 
ment, the world muſt give up the highly-valued and 


long ſought-for bleſſing as unattainable, as too pre- 


cious a favour for Heaven to beſtow on guilty men. 
I wovLD to God, the people of the United States 


could all be impreſſed with the high importance of 


the experiment we are now making tor the world, 
and would unite in a reſolution, to reform their vi- 
ces, to ſtifle and bury their animoſities, to conciliate 
their differences, and learn to reverence and-obey the 
Conſtitution, the Rulers, and the Laws of their own 


creation. Unleſs ſomething like this ſhall ſoon take 


place, one or other of theſe conſequences may be 
eaſily foreſeen, either a voluntary increaſe of the 
powers of Government, ſufficient to preſerve order 
and reſpect for the Laws, or revolution, anarchy, 
and military deſpotifm. But, 

2. THE bleſſings of good government have been 
moſt imminently and immediately endangered by 
foreign mtrigue.* From this ſource have ariſen our 
greateſt perils. This bane of our independence, peace, 
and proſperity, has been operating in various ways, for 
more than twenty years paſt, in inſidious efforts to 
diminiſh our national limits, importance and re- 
ſources ; in keeping alive national prejudices ; in 
attempts to prevent our having an efficient govern- 
ment; in artful ſtratagems to diminiſh and weaken 
the powers veſted in the Executive to deſtroy the 


checks and balances,” and to conſolidate the diſtinct 


* Sce Appendix. and 


T_T 
and well-defined powers of the three branches eſtab 
liſhed in the Conſtitution ; in frequent interferences 
In the management of our national concerns ; in 
fomenting diviſions among us, and 1a patronizing 
and circulating publications, calculated to cheriſh and 
increaſe them; by calumniating our Rulers ; miſre- 
preſenting their meaſures, and exciting murmurs, 
prejudices, and direct and open oppoſition againſt 
the laws. In all theſe, and many other ways, too. 
numerous to detail, has foreign intrigue diſcovered 
itſelf among us, and attempted to check our national 
growth, and to deprive us of the bleflings of a free 
and independent government. It was by intrigues. 
and artiſices, like thoſe we have mentioned, that all 
the Republics of Europe have been proſtrated at the 
feet of France. It was in the ſame way that the free 
ſtates of Greece were ruined, and their liberty loſt. 
|; The French appear to have acted the ſame part to- 
wards their neighbours, and are now acting the ſame 
part towards us, which the Perſians formerly did to- 
wards the Greeks, Let it be remembered, that they 
; are copying ſucceſsful means — means which will 
prove as fatal to us as they have to others, it they 
. are not reſiſted. The following paſſage, from Rol- 
lin's Ancient Hiſtory, is tos remarkable not to be 
8 here recited as a ſolemn warning to us. If we will 
obſtinately refuſe to profit by the experience of paſt 
ages, or from recent examples, we may read our deſ- 
tiny in the hiſtory of the fourth age of Greece, and of 
the more recently ruined Republics of Europe. 
The principal cauſe of the declenſion of the Greeks, 
Was the diſunion which roſe up among themſelves. The 
Perſians, who had found them invincible on the fide 
| | of arms, as long as their union ſubſiſted, applied their 
| whole 
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whole attention and policy, in ſowing the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord among ſi them, For that purpoſe, they employed 
their gold and filver, which ſucceeded much better. than 
their ſteel and arms had done before. The Greeks, 
attacked inviſibly, 1 in this manner, by bribes ſecretly 
conveyed into the hands of thoſe who had the great- 
eſt ſhare in their governments, were divided by do- 
meſtic jealouſies, and turned their victorious arms 
againſt themſelves, which had rendered them ſuperior 
to their enemies. 
TEIA decline of power, from theſe cauſes, gave 
Phillip and Alexander opportunity to ſubject them. 
Thoſe princes, to accuſtom them to ſervitude the 
more agreeably, covered their deſign with avenging them 
on their ancient enemies. The Greeks gave blindly into 
that groſs ſnare, which gave the mortal blow to their 
liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to them than 
their enemies. The yoke, impoſed on them by the 
hands which had conquered the univerſe, could never 
be removed; thoſe little ſtates were no longer in a 
condition to ſhake | it off, Greece, from time to time, 
animated by the remembrance of its ancient glory, 
rouſed from its lethargy, and made ſome attempts to 
reinſtate itſelf in its ancient condition; but thoſe ef- 
forts were ill-concerted and as ill-ſoſtained by its ex- 
piring liberty, and tended only to augment its flavery ; ; 
becauſe the protectors, whom it called in to its aid, 
ſoon made themſelves its maſters : ſo that all it did was 
to change its fetters, and to make them the-heavier.” * 
THE latter part of this picture ſtrongly reſembles 
the preſent condition of the once free and happy ſtates 
of Holland, Switzerland, and Gencva. God be praiſed, 
this day, it docs not reſemble that of theſe American 
States. Our civil Conſtitutions, our Independence, 


GC * Rollin's Anc. Hiſt, vol. ix. p. 178. and 


3 
and Liberties, ſtill remain to us intire and unim- 
paired; bleſſings of incalculable worth, in defiance 
of all their aſſailants. Our eſcape hitherto has been 
effected, under Providence, by means of x wiſe, firm, 


and dignified adminiſtration of our government, ſup- 


ported by the enlightened and ardent _ patriotiſm of 
the people, ſeaſonably manifeſted; witk great unanim- 
ite, from all quarters of the Union, in patriotic ad- 
dreſſes, in a voluntary tender of military ſervices, 
and liberal means for naval defence. Theſe exhibi- 
tions of wiſdom, energy, union, and patriotiſm, While 
they reflect glory on our country, and are pledges of 
our ſecurity, have raiſed our national character among 
foreign nations, and have cauſed America to be looked 
to, in theſe convulſive times, with inquietude, as the 
laſt reſort of perſecuted liberty and happineſs. | 
Wu we reflect on the portentous and threat- 
ening aſpect of European affairs, the hoſtile attitude of 
ſo many nations, and the ſtorm that has been thick- 
ening over our heads, and ready to burſt upon us; 
and when we conſider what will be the probable ſalu- 


tary influence of the late unparalelled naval victory 


m the Mediterranean, on the affairs of our own coun- 
try, of Europe, and of the world, we ought not, this 
day, to withhoid our gratitude to God, for this 
event.“ When a gigantic, coloflal power, which is 


influenced and reſtrained by no principles of religion, 


juſtice, or humanity, is diminiſhed, and deprived of 
the means of robbing mankind of their liberty, their 


property, and their lives, it cannot but rejoice the 


heart of every good man. 
7. Ao the favors of divine Providence, which 
we 


Oe — 


* Tit official account of this victory arrived in Boſton the evening 
detore the day of Thankſgiving A 
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we are called upon, by our civil Fathers, gratefully 


40 remember, is, that © at a very intereſting period 
of our public affairs, the important life and uſefulneſs 
of the CHIET MacisrraTE of the Union have been 
continued.” [Concerning a man, who was barn and 
brought up among you; who has grown old an his 
country's ſervice ; who has rien, under your own 
eyes, through all the grades of oflice, to the higheſt 
in the gift of his fellow-citizens ; whoſe moral, re- 
lg1ous, and political character are well. known, con- 
cerning ſuch a character, it is needleſs for me to lay 
much. Nothing that I can ſay, I apprehend, will 
Heighten the eſteem of his friends or diminiſh the 
Prejudices of his enemies. For myſelf, I.cannot for- 
bear obſerving, that I conſider it as one of the moſt 
prominent evidences of the Divine Goodneſs to our 


country, that the © life and uſefulneſs” of this great 


.and good man have been preſerved. His talents, 
his long experience, his profound knowledge of the 


policy and intrigues of European nations, his unim- 


peached integrity and intrepid firmneſs, have been, 


under God, of .infinite ſervice to our country. That 
bold and deciſive policy which he has adopted and 
purſued, and in which, happily, he has been ſupported 
by Congreſs and the People, has, I verily believe, been 
the means of ſaving our Conſtitution. In the preſent 
critical ſituation of affairs, a man and his office could 
not be better united, than Mr. Ab aus and the Preſi- 


dency of the United States. 


LIKE Iſrael, at the period deſcribed in our text, 
we are in the wilderneſs. Our greateſt dangers, we 


hope, are paſſed. Still, however, trials and dangers 


of magnitude await us. Infidious enemies lurk on 


every ſide. There are Balaams, who, if they are not 


permitted 


L 20 
permitted to © curſe us? to our enemies, are artful 
and wicked enough to ſuggeſt expedients to corrupt 
our morals and our principles, and thus prepare the 
way for our ruin. Thus ſituated, and with ſuch 
| proſpects before us, let us be thankful that God, in 
1 his great goodneſs, has raiſed up, and preſerved to us, 
| a Moss to preſide in our councils, and a JosHua to 
| 


lead our armies. Will God long preſerve to us the 

benefit of their talents and influence, and continue 

to direct, ſupport, and comfort them in the duties, 

and under the cares and anxieties of office, the hatred 

| and malice of foreign enemies, and the ingratitude and 
| murmurs of the diſcontented, and the reproaches and 
| calumnies of the wicked and abandoned part of our 
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Own citizens. 


In the catalogue of our bleſlings, by far the moſt 
valuable remains to be mentioned, and that is, 
| 8. AND LasSTLy, our holy Religion. © Notwith- 
ſtanding our paſt impenitence (ſays the Proclamation) 
we are {till indulged with the CHRISTIAN RELIGION 3 
a Religion ſo conducive to the happineſs of man, 
| | in the preſent life, whilſt it ſupports the hope of the i 
believer in a happy and glorious ſtate in the world to 4 
| | come,” | : 
+» Tits bleſſing is annually recognized in the Pro- 
Ji clamation, and always claims our higheſt notes of 
praiſe. But at a time when ſecret and ſyſtematic 
means have been adopted and purſued, with zeal and 
activity, by wicked and artful men, in foreign coun- 
tries,* to undermine the foundations of this Religion, A 

\. and x 


* PROFESSOR Robiſon and the Abbe Barruel have given ſatisfactory 
proofs of a regular conſpiracy againſt the chriſtian religion, of which 
VoLTaikE was at the head. The Monthly Reviewers, who are not 
diſpoſed to give more credit than is due to theſe writers, admit that 
the conſpiracy of the philoſophers (it ſhould be philo/ophiſts) 9 

the 
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and to overthrow its Altars, and thus to deprive the 
world of its benign influence on ſociety, and believers 
of their ſolid conſolations and animating hopes; 
when we know that theſe impious conſpirators and 
philoſophiſts have completely effected their purpoſes 
in a large portion of Europe, and boalt of their means 
of accompliſhing their plans in all parts of Chriſten- 
dom, glory in the certainty of their ſucceſs, and ſet 
oppoſition at defiance ;t when we can mark the 

x | progreſs 


a 
1 


the Altar,” or Chriſtianity, * is ſatisfa#orily c/tabliſhed, in the firſt vol- 
ume“ of the Abbe Barruel's work. 


Ox method adopted by theſe antichriſtian conſpirators to advance 
their deſigns, has been, to write and publiſh books, artfully calculated to 
diſcredit Chriſtianity, and aſcribe them to deceaſed authors of reputation, 
and in this way to avail themſelves of zheir influence. For inſtance, av 
book entitled, © Syema de la Nature, or“ The Syſtem of Nature,“ 
an inſidious and blaſphemous work, was written by ſome one or more 
of theſe conſpirators, and publiſhed under the name of M. Mirabaud. 
one of the forty members of, and perpetual ſecretary to, the French 
Academy, In the Life of this celebrated Academician, the authors of 
the Dictionaire Hiftorique ſay, © Artter the death of this author, a courſe 
of Atheiſm was publiſhed in his name, under the title of Sema de la 
Nature. It is ſuperfluous to remark, that this z»/olent philippic againſt 
God, (which has been alſo attributed, but perhaps raſhly, to an acade- 
mician of Berlin), is not the work of Mirabaud.” Concerning this book, 
the authors of the Briti/h Critic ſay, “ Sincerely and deeply do we re- 
gret that views of gain, or deſigns of a {till darker nature, ſhould ſuggeſt 
an attempt to circulate in this country, thoſe poiſons, the operation of 
which has been ſo truly fatal in the place [France] where they originated. 
There is but too much reaſon to apprehend, that theſe are all but parts 
of one great plan, to attack, by all poſſible means, the principles of truth 
and religion. Let Americans be on their guard! | 

; 


FT M. Vorwer, a French philoſophiſt, who lately ſpent ſeveral years 
in America, I am credibly told, when in Bofton, in the ſpring of 1797, 
expreſſed himſelf highly gratified at the progreſs of the principles, polit- 
ical and religious, of the French revolution. England, {faid he) will be 
revolutionized ; the ſame ſpirit will run through Italy and the German 
States, and all the eniightened parts of Europe, and then (he added, with 
the higheſt exultation,) Chri/tianity ævill be put in the back ground. Al- 
ready has it received its mortal blow. The revolution (meaning, no 
doubt, to include its religion and moral, as well as political effects) will 
go over the whole world. It does not depend on the continuance of 
power in the pretent hands at Paris. Its progreſs is irreſiſtable; and it 
will proceed until it has changed the face of every ſociety on earth.“ — 
Cheſe opinions were uttered in a manner which indicated, that he 

| thought 
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progreſs of theſe enemies Of human happineſs among 


_ ourſelves, in the corruption of the principles and 


morals of our youth ; the contempt thrown on Re- 
ligion, its ordinances and miniſters ; in the increaſe 


and boldneſs of infidelity, and even of Atheiſm; * 


when 


thought them neither new nor difputable. The gentlemen who heard 


this converſation, and gave me this information, are of the firit reſpect- 


ability. One of them, much converſant- with foreigners of diſtinction 
who have vifited this country, adds, that he“ had been accuftomed to 
hear ſimilar ſentiments from almoſt every Frenchman he had converſed 


with fince the ſummer of 1792; and that he had “ lately been told, 


that the Directory and their friends in Paris openly maintain theſe opin- 
ions, and ſay, particularly, that if hey ſhould be cut off, and a million 
others, by any irregular movement of the revolution, it will nevertheleſs 
go on, ſo long as there remains in the world a fingle ſociety conſtituted 
and governcd on any other principles than their own that is, they 
mean to wage war upon ſociety in general, till every part is revolution- 
ized, and conformed to their frandard. Accordingly we find that France 
treats as enemies all who will not conſent to be her dupes, and conform 
to her deteſtable revolutionary ſchemes. Wherever ſhe profeſſes friend- 


ſhip, it is okly to gain the opportunity of adminiſtering her poiſons, 


which are far more deſtructive than her ſword. If we love our holy re- 
ligion, aud our country, and regard the welfare of our poſterity, let us 
ſhun the philo/ophiſts of Europe, and their hoſts of emiſſaries in America, 
and diſcard and deteſt their baneful principles. | 


What,“ ſays an intelligent American gentleman, in a letter to his 


friend in Boſton, dated at Havre, Nov. 24, 1793, What do our good 
folks think of dethroning GoD, burning the BIBLE, and ſhutting up the 
churches ? The decadi (the new /abhath) before came here, they burnt 


the Bible in the public ſquare, pulled down the images of Jetus and 


Mary in the churches, and filled the niches with thoſe of Reaſon and 
I. ibertz. Marat is the god of the day. The moſt licentious writings 
daily iſſue from the preſs upon former religious ſubjects.” 


* THE probable exiſtence of 1luminiſm in this country was af- 
ſerted in my Faſt Diſcourſe of May laſt. The following fact, related by 
a very reſpectable divine, while it confirms what is above aſſerted, ſhews 
that my apprehenſions were not without foundation. 

In the northern parts of this tate (Maſſachuſetts) as I am well in- 
formed, there has lately appeared, and ftill exiſts under a licentious 
leader, a company of beings who diſcard the principles of religion, and 
the obligations of morality, trample on the bonds of matrimony, the ſep- 
arate rights of property, and the laws of civil ſociety, fpend the ſabbath 
in labour and diverſion, as fancy dictates ;z and the nights in riotous ex- 
ceſs and promiicuous concubinage, as luſt impels. Their number con- 
fiſts of about forty, ſome of whom are perſons of reputable abilities, 
and once, of decent characters. That a ſociety of this deſcription, 
which would diſgrace the natives of Cagraria, thould be formed in this 
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When we reflect, moreover, on our own © impeni- 
tence,” our ingratitude for, and abuſe of, this greateſt 
of bleſſings ; when we take into view all theſe things, 
our thankfulneſs to-day for the continuance of the 
Chriſtian Religion and its ordinances among us, 
ſhould be wnufzally ardent. The worth of valued 
Bleſſings is realized and increaſed, when they have 
been undeſervedly continued, or endangered by the 
artifices of deſigning enemies. 

TraT we may realize how great x bleſſing we poſ- 
ſeſs in the Chriſtian Religion; how highly we ought 
to value this precious treaſure ; how vigilantly to 
guard it, and how reſolutely to defend it againſt every 
attack, ſecret or open, indulge me in a few obſerva- 
tions on its intrinſic excellence, and its benign effects 
in promoting human happineſs. On 2 ſubject ſo ex- 
tenſive, ſo fruitful, ſo univerſally intereſting, and 
which has been ſo often, ſo ably, and fo eloquently 
handled, it is difficult to be conciſe, and impoſlible to 
be original, 

Tre Chriſtian Religion is the gift of God to man, 
and is in all reſpects worthy of its glorious and per- 
fect Author. It exhibits the divine character in a 
view calculated, at once, to command our higheit 
reverence, love, and confidence. Its doctrines and 
precepts, the ſentiments of devotion which it inſpires 
and cheriſhes, and the morality which it inculcates, 
its threatened puniſhments and promiſed rewards, are 


all 


oo A. 


land of civilization and Goſpel light, is an evidence that the devil is at 
this time gone forth, having great influence, as well as great wrath.” F 

Here is certainly the uit if not the root, the practice if not the the- 
ory, the ſubſtance if not the form of Illuminiſim. 


I See a Sermon on © the Dangers of the times—eſpecially from a lately 
diſcovered CONSPIRACY againſt RELIGION and GOVERNMENT. By 


| Row. Joſeph Lathrop, D. D. of Weſt Spring field. 


j 
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all conſonant with the perfections of God, and adapt- 


ed to the nature and condition of man. It © origin- 


ated in the miſery of mankind, which it is the inten- 


tion of divine grace, by its means, to remove, and 
for which, as being the contrivance of infinite wiſ- 


dom, it furniſhes a complete and effectual remedy.” 


It is applicable only to /enners. For innocent beings, ſuch 


a Goſpel as ours would be neither neceilary nor ſuit- 


able. Sin, of whoſe origin, nature, effects, and final 


conſequences, our Bible alone gives a ſatisfactory ac- 
count, had involved the world in ſpiritual ignorance, 


darkneſs and miſery, and concealed from the finner's 


view the path to God and to happineſs. Chriſtian» 
ity © gives light to them that fit in darkneſs and the 
ſhadow of death, and guides our. fect in the way of 
peace.” It reveals a. divine and mighty Saviour, 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, who viſited this world, 
to bleſs mankind with © the knowledge of ſalvation 
by the remiſſion of fins?” ; who left us a perfect © ex- 
ample that we ſhould follow his ſteps.” It makes 
known to us that crucified Jeſus, who “ came to give 
his life a ranſom for many,” and by his death to make 
expiation for human guilt ; in whom © God is re- 
conciling the world unto himſelf, not imputing their 
treſpaſſes unto them.” It aſſerts, explains, and ſub- 


ſtantiates the intereſting doctrines of the reſurrection 
of the dead, of future and everlaſting rewards and 
puniſhments ; of © life and immortality” ; doctrines 


of incalculable importance to the purity of morals, 
and the well-being of ſociety. Theſe are ſome of 
thoſe truths which are peculiar to Chriſtianity, and 
which render it infinitely ſuperior to every other ſyſ- 
tem of religion, and a blefling of ineſtimable value 
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to the human race.“ All other ſyſtems leave man- 
kind in the dark in reſpe& to the true character of 
God, the nature of fin, the method of pardon, true 
morality, and a future ſtate. The deductions of the 
wiſeſt philoſophers, unaided by revelation, can yield 
to the anxious inquirer only a glimmering light on 
theſe ſubjects, and © a tremulous hope founded on 
probability. The Sun or RicHTEousNEss alone, 
illumines the path to life and glory. A ſingle ray 
from Chriſt, the great Fountain of ſpiritual light, is 
of more uſe to lead a ſinner to God, than all the 
torches lighted up by the reaſon or fancy of all the 
fages of ancient or modern times.” 

CHRISTIANITY ſheds a moſt benign and ſalutary 
influence on ſociety. It © teacheth us, that denying 
ungodlineis and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, 
righteouſſy, and godly in this preſent world.” It 
prohibits the indulgence of thoſe appetites and de- 


tires only, which cannot be ſatisfied without injuring 


the rights and impairing the happineſs of others. 
It is highly friendly to genuine liberty. The know- 


ledge and practice of the © truth as it 1s in Jeſus,“ 


makes us free indeed. The ſublime views which this 
Religion gives us of the perfections of God, his 


goodneſs, his hatred of injuſtice and tyranny ; the 


knowledge it affords of the dignity of man, and of 
the magnitude and glory of his proſpects, have a nat- 
ural tendency to elevate his ſoul, and inſpire him 
with a love of freedom. It cradicates narrow and 


ſelſiſh feelings and prejudices, and inſpires with that 
* modeſt 


* To be convinced of the fuperior excellence of our reliz gion, we need 
only look to thoſe countries where the Goſpel has never been preached, 
or where it has been contumcliouſly rejected, and its inſtitutions abolth- 
ec; and contraſt their ſituation, in a moral and ſocial view, with that of 
thoſe nations who enjoy the light, receive the doctrines, and ſupport tt. 
erdinances of the Golpel, 
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* modeſt pride,” and that noble humility,“ which 


lead us to expect, and even to demand, the poſſeſſion 
of our own rights, and at the ſame time to be equally 
zealous in ſccuring the rights of others. 

ALL the true intereſts of mankind indeed,in regard 
to both worlds, are eſſentially promoted by Chriſtian- 
ity. It is a “ religion,“ ſaid the celebrated Monteſ- 
quicu, which, while it ſeems only to have in view 
the felicity of the other lite, conſtitutes the happineſs 
of this.“ 

To defcribe in detail all the various ways in which 


Chriſtianity bleſles mankind, would very far exceed 


the limits proper for a lingle diſcourſe. I will only 
ſay, in the comprehenſive and cloquent language of 
a modern divine, that © In proportion as Chriſtianity, 
in its peculiar doctrines, is known and believed, it me- 
liorates the condition of men in this world, and 1e- 
cures to them felicity in the next. It ſoftens and 
humanizes mankind. It civilizes the barbarian, hum- 
bles the proud, meekens the reſentful, expands the 


heart of the ſelfiſh, and ſanctiſies the impure. It 


{mooths the rugged path of life, by the amiable tem- 
pers which it inſpires, by tlre gentle influence of its 
precepts, and by the heavenly conſolations which it 


pours into the ſoul ; while it opens to View, thoſe 


delightful proſpects of the divine favour and felicity, 
which alone can mitigate the gloom of adverſity, and 
cheer the © dark valley of the ſhadow of death.” — 

By the faith of the Goſpel, the whole ſoul is ſubjected 
to Chriſt, who triumphs over men to bleſs them, 
whoſe gentle {way is true fclicity ; for the conqueſts 
which he makes are deliverances from guilt and miſ- 
ery, and the glorious career which he purſues in ſub- 
duing men „to the obedience of faith,” is every 


* SPIRIT of Laws, book xxiv. chap. iii. where 
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where marked, not like that of other conquerors, 
with blood and pa a, but with light and life, 
with liberty and joy.” 

TIIEs E are fruits pecuhar to genuine Chriſtianity. 
If its profeſſors have not always brought forth theſe 
fruits, it is either becauſe they have held the truth in 
unrighteouſneſs, or have had the form without the 
power of godlineſs, or have denied and gppoſed its 
eſſential doctrines; or becauſe they have degraded it 
by ſuperſtition, corrupted it by errors, or have em- 
ployed it only for purpoſes of ſtate. The truth as 


it is in Jeſus, is blameleſs. It would be abſurd to 


charge 1t with the vices which it condemns, or with 


the miſerics which it is its chief deſign to alleviate, 


and remove. 

SEEING then we are bleſſed with ſuch a religion, a 
religion ſo well adapted to enlighten a dark world, 
poſſeſſing efficacy to ſanctify and comfort the ſinner's 
heart, and every way ſuited to the wretched ſtate of 
fallen man, how thankful ſhould we be this day for 
its continuance among us ; that we are permitted to 
enjoy its ordinances without any to moleſt or make 
us afraid ! How diligently and zealouſly ſhould we 
cheriſh its principles, defend its doctrines, and obey 
its precepts, exhibiting their fair fruits in our lives! 
How anxious ſhould we be, in 'this age of bold 
infidelity, by all means in our power, to multiply the 
diſciples of this excellent religion, and particularly to 
tranſmit it, pure and uncorrupt, to our poſterity. 
Can he be a friend to his fellow-creatures Who hates 
Chriſtianity, who oppoſes its progreſs, who 1ecks its 
ſubverſion, ridicules its ordinances, and viliſies its 
teachers? Will not every good man, who is ac- 

quainted 


* Scea Diſcourſe before the Edinburgh Miſſionary Society, 1796. 
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quainted with the nature, deſign, and eſſects of this 


religion, wiſh moſt ardently that it may be univerſal 


and perpetual ? You will not fail, my brethren, this 
day, in concert with the multitude of our fellow- 
citizens, aſſembled for the ſame purpoſe, to offer un- 
feigned thankſgiving ro God, for this chief of all his 
ings, that the Chriſtian Religion, ſo contemned 
and hatcd by ſome, ſo lighted and neglected by many, 
ſo often abuſed even by its profeſſors and friends, is, 
notwithſtanding, ſtill continued among us; that its Sab- 
baths remain unſtricken from our calenders, and its 
ordinances are upheld and attended by reſpectable num- 
bers; that it ſtill proffers to us its rich treaſures of 
wiſdom, ſtrength and comfort for this life, and opens 
to us the gates of the New Jeruſalem above, the city 
of the living God, 
In view of the various goodneſs of God which has 


been ſet before us in the foregoing Diſcourſe, let us 


offer to God correſponding gratitude and praiſe.— 

For this purpoſe expreſsly was this day appointed. 
To celebrate it to this end is no leſs our privilege than 
our duty. To pervert it to licentious feaſting, and 


vain and thoughtleſs mirth, is as injurious to our 


own ſouls, as it is affrontive of the authority of our 


civil Fathers, and difpleaſing to God. Let our joy 


be that of ſober, reflecting, thankful Chriſtians, and 


our feaſting be © before God” as in his preſence, and 
with hearts lifted up to him in fervent praiſe for all 
his gifts. 


IItE religion, whoſe excellencies we have attempted 


to diiplay, abounds in precepts and encouragement to 


the duty of almſgiving. It holds up kindneſs and be- 


nelicence to the poor, as one of the brighteſt ornaments 


of the Chriſtian. I know, my brethren, your laudable 
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deſire to be clothed with this ornament; and it is in- 
ſtead of a thouſand arguments to prompt you to con- 
ſider and relieve the poor among you. You need 
no perſuaſion to the performance of a duty, which, 
from long habit, ſeems to have become natural to 
you.* I have only to aſk, that you take heed to 
give from ſuitable motives, and to be clothed with all 
other Chriſtian virtues ; and God will aſſuredly bleſs 
and proſper you in this life, and at laſt admit you to 
his kingdom, ſo will you ever be with the Lord. 


AMEN, 


* 'THERE is annually, on the day of Thankſziwving, a collection for 
the poor ; and the liberality of the inhabitants of this town, on theſe 
and other like occaſions, is highly exemplary, and forms an amiable trait 
in their character, 
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« Er N T1NTRIGUE, the bane of our in- 
depence, peace, and proſperity, has been operating, 
in this country, in various ways, for more than 
twenty years paſt, in inſidious efforts to diminiſh our 
national limits, importance, and reſources,” &c. 


Preceding Diſcourſe, p. 15. 


IT is the object of this Appendix to ſubſtantiate, 
from facts, the truth of that article in the preceding 
Diſcourſe, of which the above is a part. In doing 
this, I conſider myſelf as diſcharging an important 
duty of my profeſſion. The intereſts of religion and 
good government, in the preſent ſtate of the world, if 
we may judge from the condition of France, and her 
conquered countries, Holland, Geneva, and Switzer- 
land, are inſeparably interwoven, and mult proſper or 
decay together. Anarchy 1s fatal to the religion and 
morals, as well as to the political health and proſper- 
ity of a nation; and fo, I believe, for the ſame reaſon, 
is French influence. To develope and oppole it, 


therefore, is to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Church as well 
as of the State. 


Tir intrigues, and conſequent influence of France, . 


in this country, I conceive, have corrupted, to an in- 
calculable extent, all the ſources of our true happineſs. 
Our political diviſions and embarr aſſments, and much 
of that Atheiſtical inſidelity and irr digion, which, 
during the laſt twenty years, have made ſuch alarming 
progress among us, are probably but the poiſonous 


fruits 
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Fruits of our alliance and intimate intercourſe with 
the French nation. , Her ſchemes and views concern- 
ing us, through all our viciſſitudes, have been uni- 
formly hoſtile to our deareſt rights and intereſts. In 
proof of this, I appeal to the facts hereafter related. 

Ar a time when our holy religion and our govern- 
ment are formidably aſſailed, by the ſecret and ſubtle 
artifices of foreign enemies, it is incumbent on every 
friend to Chriſtianity, and to his country, to unite in 
oppoling their inſidious and wicked deſigns. He is 
unworthy the name of a chriſtian or a patriot, who, 
in ſuch a criſis as the preſent, is filent or inactive. 
Surely the miniſters of religion ought not to be con- 
ſidered as deviating from the duties of their profeſ- 
ſion, while they unveil thoſe political intrigues, which, 
in their progreſs and operation, are undermining the 
toundations, and blaſting the fair fruits of that holy 
religion which they preach, and which they are under 
the oath of God to vindicate againſt every ſpecies of 
attack.* | 

I conrzss that I have been one of the many thou- 
ſands of my countrymen, who have felt an honeſt eſ- 
teem for, and a ſincere gratitude to France, for the 
aid ſhe afforded us during our war with Great-Britain, 
and who unfeignedly rejoiced with her at the com- 
mencement of her revolution, in the proſpect of her 
enjoying the ſweets of freedom, and the bleſſings of 
an equal government. But I am not aſhamed now 
to acknowledge, (and thouſands have done the ſame) 


that this eſteem, gratitude, and joy, were the offspring 


of ignorance. A developement of the motives and 
deſigns of France, in reſpect to her alliance and inter- 
courſe with us, and of the real nature and object of 
her revolution, has produced an intire change in my 
own feelings and opinions. I can no longer conſider 
her government, at any period, either under the mon- 
archy or the republic, as having been truly friendly 
to the intereſts of the United States; nor can I be- 


* See Note (A). | lieve 
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lieve that the liberty and happineſs of Frenchmen, 
much leſs thoſe of other nations, were the real objects 
of a majority of the authors and promoters of her re- 
volution. The former is to be proved in the ſequel; 
the latter is too obvious to require any proof. Judg- 
ing from the fruits of the French revolution, it muſt 
have had an impure origin.“ Sincere intentions in its 
authors, generally (that ſome of them might have 
had pure views, I do not deny) to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the French nation, and their neighbours, 
could not have plunged them inte fuch extreme 
wretchedneſs. Had they really aimed at giving lib- 
erty to the world, they would not have become liter- 
ally the deſtroyer of nations, and cruelly rivetted the 
chains of {ſlavery on the millions they have conquered. 

Tye documents already publiſhed by our own and 
the French government, one would think ſufficient. 
to convince all who had read them with an unpreju- 
diced mind, that the policy of France, from the be- 
ginning of our connexion with her, has been favour- 
able neither to our reſpectability nor our proſperity. 


But as we have yet among us ſome unbehevers in 


French intrigue and duplicity ; ſome who will not re- 
nounce their obligations to gratitude for her aſſiſt- 


| ance; who yet cheriſh an affection which has hitherto 


ferved France as a conductor of poiſons baneful to 
our political conſtitution, to our religion and morals, 
I think it my duty to lay before the public ſome im- 
portant documents not generally known, and which, 
I conceive, will juſtify the opinions I have here ex- 
preſſed. Theſe documents, (and I here give but 4 
part of what are in my poſſeſſion) have rendered ne- 
ceſſary many explanatory notes and remarks, and fug- 
geſted others, by way of inference, which I could not 
torbear introducing : all together they have ſwelled 
this Appendix to a ſize much beyond my original in- 
tention. The reader, however, who has patience at- 

* Sce Note (B). | | tentively | 
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tentively to peruſe the whole, I hope, will have no 
reaſon to regret that his time has been miſpent. 


CoNnCERNING the papers which follow, it is proper 
to obſerve, that they may be relied on as authentic, 
having been copied from the originale, partly with my 
own hand, and the remainder by a member of Con- 
greſs in 1 783 3. 

A DocumENT which very clearly unveils the views 
of France reſpecting America, and which will ſerve as 


8 
a clue to a full underſtanding of the communications 


of our Commiſſioners for Peace, (which will be brought 
into view in their proper place) is Mr. Marbois * conſi- 
dential letter to the Count de Vergennes, the French 
Miniſter of Foreign Affairs. This jetter fell into the 
hands of our Commiſſioners at Paris, was by them 
tranſlated, and forwarded to Congreſs, and is taken 
from a copy in the hand writing of one of the Com- 
miſſioners. . 
[Tranflation. No. 225.] | 
& Philadelphia, 13:h March, 1782. 

« SIR, 

&« SouTn-Caroring again enjoys the benefit of a legiſlative 
body.“ * * Tt met in January at Jackſonburgh. * * „ * 
* * Mr. Rutledge, who was then governor, opened the meet- 
ing with a ſpeech greatly applauded, wherem he repreſents, in 
their full extent, Je important 1 rendered by the King [of 
France] 1 the United States, expreſſing their juſt acknowl doments 
Har the ſame. This ſentiment prevails much, Sir; the different 
vtates are euger to declare it in their public acts; and the prin- 
cipal members of government, and the writers employed by them, 
would /orfeit their popularity, avere they to admit any equivocal re- 
MArks reſpect ig the alliance. General Greene affirms, that in no 
one State is attachment to independeney carried to a higher pitch, 
but that this affection is yet exceeded by the hatred borne to Lug- 


land. 


« Mex. Marrurws, a delegate lately arrived in Carolina from 


Congreſs, has, it is ſuid, been choſen governor in the room of Mr. 


Rutledge. He has communicated to perſons of the molt influ- 
"TY ence 


* Mr. Marbois, at the time he wrote this letter, was either Secretary 
to the French Miniſter in the United States, or Charge of Affairs, in biz 
abſence. 
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ence in his State, the u/t;imatum of the month of laſt, who 
approved of the clauſes in general, and particularly that one avhich 
leaves the King maſter of the terms of the treaty of peace or truce, ex- 
cepting independence and treaties of alliance. A delegate from 
South-Carolina told me, that this ultimatum was equally well 
known by perſons of note m his State, and that it had given in- 
tire ſatisfaction there. It is the ſame with regard to ſeveral other 
States; and I believe I may aſſure you, upon the teſtimony of 
ſeveral delegates, that this meaſure is approved by a great ma- 
gority.” | | N 

[WraT this 2ltimatum was, which was thus ſecretly 
handed about among the leading men in the ſeveral 
States, does not appear. The tenor of it may be 1n- 
terred, however, from a principal clauſe which is here 
mentioned ; which was, that the United States ſhould 


leude the King of Trance maſter of the terms of peace or 


truce, with two exceptions only. This intrigue was 
in operation during the winter of 1781 and 1782, 
and the fruit of it was the in/trudtions from Congreſs 
to our Commiſſioners for peace at Paris. What theſe 
inſtructions were, and the diſgraceful manner in which 
they were obtained, will be more fully ſeen preſently. ] 


« Bur Mr. Samuel Adams is uſing all his endeavours to raiſe, 
in the State of Maſſachuſetts, a ſtrong oppolition to peace, if the 
Faſtern States are not thereby admitted to the fiſheries ; and in 


particular to that of Newfoundland. Mr. Adams delights in 


trouble and difficulty, and prides himſelf in forming an oppoſition 
againſt the government whereof he is himſelf Preſident. His aim 
and intention are, to render the minority of conſequence z and at 


this very moment, he is attacking the conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts, 


although it be in a great meaſure his own work. But he has diſ- 
liked it ſince the people have ſhewn their uniform attachment to 
it. It may be expected that with this diſpoſition no meaſure can 
meet the approbation of Mr. S. Adams; and if the States ſhould 
agree relative to the fiſheries, and be certain of partaking them, 
all his mancevres and intrigues would be directed towards the 
conqueſt of Canada and Nova-Scotia; but he could not have 


uſed a fitter engine than the fiſheries for ſtirring up the pathons 


of the eaſtern people, by renewing this queſtion, which had lain 
dormant during his two years abſence from Boſton, He has 
raiſed the expectations of the people of Maſſachuſetts to an extra- 
ordinary pitch. The public prints hold forth the importance of 


the fiſheries. The reigning toaſt in the Eaſt is, May the United 


States 
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States ever maintain their right to the fiſheries. It has been of- 
ten repeated in the deliberations of the General Court, © No peace 
without the fiſheries.” However clear the principle may be in 
this matter, it would be uſeleſs, and even dangerous, to attempt 
infor ming the people through the public papers. But it appears to me 
poſſible to ule means for preventing the conſequences of ſucceſs 
to Mr. S. Adams, and his party; and I take the liberty of ſub- 


mitting them to your diſcerument and indulgence.” 


[Mz. S. Apaus, who was at this time Preſident of 
the Senate of Maſſachuſetts, had lately returned from 
Congreſs, where he became acquainted with the de- 
ſigns and intrigues of the French miniſter and his 
agents, to deprive us of the fiſheries. Accordingly, 
as became a friend to the proſperity of his country, 
he oppoſed their deſigns with all his influence, and we 
{ee here the treatment he received from our good allies, 
for his fidelity. Such treatment was not peculiar to 
Mr. SAMUEL ADams ; Mr. JoHN Apams, Mr. Jar, 
and indeed every leading character who dared openly 
to eſpouſe the intereſts of his own country, in oppoſt- 
tion to the views of France, met with ſimilar treat- 


ment. "This was the caſe not only in America, but in 
France. A letter from one of the Commiſſioners of 


Peace, dated Paris, Nov. 17, 1782, ſays, The leaſt 
appearance of an independent ſpirit in any American 
miniſter, has been uniformly cauſe enough to have 
his character attacked.” The ſame policy has been pur- 
ſued by France ever ſince. Every independent Ame- 


rican who has dared to advocate the intereſts of his 


own country, againſt her inſidious deſigns upon our 
proſperity, has been calumniated by her emiſlaries 
among us. 

Ir appears that the French agents were formerly in 
the habit of writing ſpeculations in our public papers, 
to anſwer their own views. It would be uſeleſs, 
(ſays M. Marbois) and even dangerous, to attempt in- 
forming the people through the public papers. Is it 
raſh to ſuppoſe that many of thoſe virulent and ca- 
lumnious pieces againſt our government, its — 
and 


„ 
and meaſures, which have appeared in our oppoſition 


papers, have been from the pens of the agents and 
ſpies of France in this country? | 


“ONE of thoſe means would be, for the King tc cauſe it to be 
intimated to Congreſs, or the Miniſters, „his ſurpriſe that the 
Newfoundland filkeries have been included in the additional in- 
ſtructions ; that the United States ſet forth therein pretenſions, 
without paying regard to the King's rights, and without conſid— 
ering the impoſſipility they are under of making conqueſt, and 
keeping what belongs to Great-Britain.” His Majeſty might at 
the ſame time caule a promiſe to be given to Congrels, „of his 
aſſiſtance for procuring admiſſion to the other fiſheries, [What 
other fiſheries ? declaring, however, that he would not be anſaverable 
for the ſucceſs, and that he is bound to nothing, as the treaty makes 
no mention of chat article.” This declaration being made before 
the peace, the hopes of the people could not be ſupported, nor 
could it one day hereafter be ſaid that we leſt them in the dark on 
this point. It were to be wiſhed indeed, that this declaration 
could be made whilſt New-York, Charleſton, and Penobſcot are 
in the enemy's hands. Our allies will be le 15 TRACTABLE than ever 
upon theſe points, whenever they recover theſe important poſts.” 


[Tr1s paragraph is inſtead of a volume, to ſhew 
the real views of France towards this country. ] 


« Turkx are ſome /udicions* perſons, to whom one may ſpeak 
of giving up the fiſheries and the of the weſt, for the ſake 


of peace ; but there are enthuſraſts,* who fly out at this idea; 


and their numbers cannot tail of increaſing, when, after the Eng- 
Uſh are expelled this continent, the burthen of the war will ſcarce 
be felt. It is already obtervable, that the advocates for peace arc 
of thoſe who live in the country. The inhabitants of towns, 
whom commerce enriches ; mechanics, who receive a higher pay 
than before the war, and five or ſix times more than in "Europe, 
do not wiſh for it. But it is a happy circumſtance, that this diviſior 
be ncariy egual in Congreſs, aud among the States, Ance OUR INFLU- 
1 80 can incline the voam eilher for peace or Wwat', WhICN ever Wwe may 
chooſe 


[ Wno, after reading this, will deny that Trench in— 


Flaucnce, to a very alarming extent, once exiſted in this 


country, 


Led The French terms, ot 10s XL 3 an Tl 6 9 752 7 caſts, 52 e POR 
ed eng to the American ſtandard, 0 Dupes is » French iniriguc, 

and the e indeperid went friends 5 Ae rh. 10 Oppoſt it. Accordingly, 
tus paſſage ſhould be read thus : „ There are fore dupcs to Our in- 
trigues, to whom one may ſpear, &c. But hs are other tidependent 
Jriends of their country in oppoſition to 1s, who fly cut,“ 6c, 
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country, and even in our legiſlature. It would be a 
difficult taſk to prove, that ir has, at any period ſince, 
ceaſed to exiſt among us, and that to a degree extremce- 
ly injurious to our tranquillity. ] 


%% ANOTHER means of preſerving to France ſo iner ee 4 
branch of her commerce and navigation, is that propoted to you, 
Sir, by Mr. „iz. the conqueſt of Cape-Breton. It feems 
to me, as it does to that miniſter, the only ſure means of contain- 
ing within bounds, when peace is made, thoſe ſwarms of ſmug— 


_ glers, who, without regard to treaties, will turn all their activity, 


daring ſpirit and means towards the fiſherics; whote undertak- 
ings Congreſs will not perhaps have the power or the will to re- 
preſs. It it be apprehended that the peace, which is to put an 
end to the preſent war, will prove diſagreeable to any of the Uni- 
ted States, there appears to me a certain method of guarding 
againf! the e ect of this diſcontent, of preventing the declarations of 
jome States, and other rclources which 7»rbulcnt minds might em- 
ploy for availing themſelves of the preſent juncture. This would 
be tor his Maje ty to cauſe a memorial to be delivered to Con- 
greſs, wherein ſhould be ſtated, the ule made by miniſters, of the 
powers intruſted to them, by that Aiſembly ; and the impediment 
which may have ſtood in the way of fuller ſatisfaction on every 
point. This ſtep would certainly be pleaſing to Congrels ; and 
thould it become neceſſary to inform the people of this "memorial, 
it could eaſily be done. They would be #attered by it, and it 
might probably beget the voice and concurrence of the public. I 
ſubmit theſe thoughts to you carly ; and though peace appears 
vet to be diſtant, Sir, by reaſon of the delavs and diſhculties at- 
dent ding the communications, that period will be a crit, when the 
PARTISANS H Hrauce and England will openly appear; and when 
that power will employ every means to diminiſh cur intel and 
re. eſtabliſi her own. It is true, the 1NDEPENDENT party vill al- 
avays ffand in great want of our ſupport. The fears and jealoujies 
evhich a remembrance of the former government will always produce, 
mnſt operate as the fafeauard to rr alliance, and as a ſecurity for tor 
attachment of the Americans to us. Put it is beſt to he prepared 
{or any diicontent, although it ſhould be but temporary.“ 
Hun is a moſt important 7ex/, on which the mea- 
{ures and intrigues of France, in reference to this 
country lince the peace of 1783, may be conſidered 
as the comment. © The independent party, (meaning, 
no doubt, © the Parti/uns of France,“ of whom he I: a 
juſt fpoken,) will a/woys ſtand in great need of our 
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ſupport.” With what propriety he could call this 
party independent, when at the ſame time he ſays they 
will always nced ſupport, is difficult to conceive ; no 
epithet was ever more improperly applied, except per- 
haps in the inſtance of a newſpaper, which has long 
been devoted to the intereſts of France, ſtyled, © The 
IvnDEPENDENT Chronicle.” The meaning of this word 
in both caſes ſeems to be exactly ſynonymous. 

Wu have much evidence to believe, that France, 
<« always faithful to her friends,” has uniformly afforded 
her © independent partiſans,” in this country, a generous 
« ſupport.” It is not for us to ſay in what this © ſup- 
port?*? conſiſted, or in what way communicated.— 
This we Know, however, that © Genet brought with 
him nearly a-m7/lion dollars, in roleaus of gold, conven- 
tent for diſtribution ; and that he drew the laſt from 
the depoſitary the day his ſucceſlor arrived at the feat 
of government” ; which accounts for Fauchet's com- 
plaint of the want of “ ſome thouſands of dollars,“ 
for his friend Randolph, at this time the head of the 
* independent party,“ and with which “the Republic 
(of France) could have decided on civil war or peace.“ 

TIIERE is another branch to this tent which de- 
ſerves notice, viz. © The fears and jealouſtes which a 


remembrance of the former government will always 


produce, mult operate as the /afegeuard to our alliance, 


and as a /ecurity for the attachment of the Americans 


to us.” In plain language thus: In order to fix 
and preſerve our control over the Americans, we mult, 
by all means, cheriſh their hatred and jealou/res towards 


 Great-ÞBritain,” This vnchriſtian policy has been 


tteadily purſued, and with very conſiderable ſucceſs, 
ever ſince the peace, but particularly ſince the com- 
mencement of the European war; witneſs the cloſe 


of Adet's famous note of Nov. 5, 1796. Witneſs all 


the oppoſition papers in the United States. With the 
French and their partiſans in the United States, every 
real friend to his country, who has oppoſed their de- 

grading 


t-W 1 
grading views, has been calumniated as devoted to 


the intereſts of Britain, and have bcen collectively 
called, with ApAus and WasmincToN at & thear head, 


a * Britiſh faction.” ] 


&« TT is remarked by ſome, that as England has other fiſheries, 
beſides Newfoundland, the may perhaps endeavour that the Amer- 


icans ſhould partake in that of the Grand Bank, in order to con- 
ciliate their affections, or procure them ſome compenſation, or 
create a ſubje& of jealouſy. between them and us. But it does 
not ſeem likely that ſhe will act ſo contrary to her true interelt ; 
and were lhe to do ſo, it will be for the better to have declared, 
at an early period, to the Americans, that their pretenſion is not 
founded, and that his Majeſty does not ſupport it. 

* 1 am, Ke. 

1 | © BarBE DE MARBOISͤ.““ 


I now proceed to detail ſome extracts from the 
original communications of our Commiſſioners for 
negociating a peace“ at Paris, in 1782, with connect- 
5 and explanatory remarks. 


c Paris, Nov. 18, 1782. 


THE inſtructions from Congrefs,+ which direct us to pay fo 
ſtrict an attention to the French miniſtry, and to ſollow their ad- 
vice, are conceived in terms ſo univerſal and unlimited as to give 
a great deal of anxiety to my mind. There is no man more im- 
preſſed with the obligation of obedience to inſtructions; but in 
ordinary caſes, the principal i is ſo near the deputy, as to be able . 

attend 


* Theſe Commiſſioners were, the Honourable John ADams, BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN, JOHN JAx, and HENRY LAURENS. 


+ What theſe embarraſſing inſtructions were, the reader, no doubt, 
will wiſh to know, and I will gratify him immediately. They were ex- 
expreſſed in the following language, * You are at liberty to ſecure the 
intereſt of the United States, in ſuch manner as circumſtances may di- 
rect, and as the ſtate of the belligerent, and the diſpoſition of the medi- 
ating powers may require. For this purpoſe, you are to make the molt 
candid and confidential communications, upon all ſubjects, to the Min- 
tiers of our moſt gracious ally, the King of France; to undertake noth- 
ing in the courſe of the negociations for peace or truce, without their 
&nowledge and concurrence ; and ultimately to govern yourſelves by their 
advice and opinion; endeavouring, in your whole conduct, to make them 
ſenſible how much we rely upon his Majeſty's influence for effectual ſup- 
port in every thing that may be neceſſary to the preſent ſecurity and fu- 
ture proſperity of the United States of America.” How theſe humiliat- 
ing and diſgraceful inſtructions were obtained, remains to be told. 
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attend to the whole progugſs of the buſineſs, and to be informed 
of every new fact, and every ſudden thought. 

„ AmBassaDo0Rs in Europe can ſend expreſſes to their courts, 
and give and recetve intelligence from them with the utmoſt cer- 
tainty. In ſuch caſes there is no room for miſtakes, miſunder- 
landing, or ſurpriſe. But in our caſe, it is very different. We 
are at an immente diſtance 5 diſpatches are liable to foul play, 
and veſſels are ſubject to accident ; new ſcenes open; the time 
prefles ; various nations are in ſuſpenſe, and neceſſity forces us to 
act, 

„War can we do if a French minifter adviſes us to cede to 
Spain the whole river Mififippi, and five hundred miles of terri— 
tory to the eaſtward of it, are we boand by our inſtructions to 
put our ſignature to the ceſſion, when the Engliſh themfelves are 
willing we = ſhould extend to the river, and enjoy our natural right 
to its navigation? If we ſhould be counſelled to relinquith our 

right to the fiſhery on the Grand Bank of Newfoundland, when 
the Britiſh miniſtry are ready by treaty to acknowledge our right 
to it, are we obliged to relinquiſh it? If we are adviied to re- 
ſtore and compenſate the Tori: ES, ATE we to comply? If we knew, 
or have reaſon to believe, that things which will have weight up- 
on the minds of the Britiih mini try againſt us, upon ſome points, 
will be communicated to them in ſore way or other, ſecret or 
open, if we communicate them to this court, are we bound to do 
it ? I cannot think that a conſtruction ſo literal and ſevere, was 
ever intended to he put upon them; and therefore I lee no way 
of doing my duty to Congrets, but to interpret the inſtructions as 
we do general precepts and maxims, by ſuch reſtrictions and hm- 
ions as reaſon, Of „ and the nature of things demand. 

Ir may ſometimes be known to a deputy, that an inſtruction 
from his Princip. was given upon falſe information; what is he 
to do? When he knows that if the truth had been known, his 
Principal would have given a direct contrary advice, is he to fol- 
low that which iffucd from miſtake 2 When he knows, or has 
only good ground to believe, that if his principal was upon the 
pot, and fully informed of the preſent itate of Lacts, | hie would give 
contrary directions, is he bound by ſuch as were given before? 

Ir cannot be denied, that inſtructions are binding; that it is 
a duty to obey them, and that a departure from them cannot be 
jullißed; but it cannot be denied, I think, on the other hand, that 
in our peculiar ſituation, eaſes may happen, in which 1t may be- 
come our duty to depend upon being excuſed, or if vou will, par- 
doned, tor preiuming that if Congreſs were upon the ſpot, they 
would judge 25 we do. 

© I egrsuME not to dictate; but T may venture to give my 
opinion, as I do treely, and with much real concern for the pub- 


lic, that it would be much better if every inſtruction in being 3 
totally 
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totally repealed, which enjoins upon any American miniſter to fol- 
low the advice, or atk the advice, or even to communicate with 
any French or other miniſter in Europe ; it 1s an inextricable em- 
barratiment every where. Advice would not be more ſeldom 
aired, nor communication leſs frequent; it would be more freely 
given. A communication of information, or a requeſt of counſel, 
would then be received as a compliment, and a mark of reſpect; 
it is now conſidered as a duty and a right. Yqur miniſters would 
have more weight, and be more reſpected through the world. 

«© CoxcREss cannot do too much to give weight to their min- 
iſters, ſor they may depend upon it, great and unjuſtifiable means 
are ufed to prevent them from acquiring reputation, and even lo prevent 
an idea taking root, that any thing has been, or can be done by them. 
And there is nothing that humbles and depreſſes, nothing that 
ſhackles and confines, in ſhort, nothing that renders totally uſeleſs 
your miniſters in Europe, ſo much as theſe poſitive inſtructions to 
conſult and communicate with French miniſters on all occaſions, 
and to follow their advice. And I really think it would be better 
to conſtitute the Count de Vergennes our ſole miniſter, and give 
him full powers to treat and make peace with all Europe, than 
to continue any of us under the inſtructions in being, if they are 
to be underſtood in the unlimited ſenſe which ſome perſons con- 
tend for. I hope nothing indecent has eſcaped me upon this oc- 
caſion. If any expreſſions appear roo ſtrong, the great import- 
ance of the ſubject, and the deep impreſſion it has made on my 


mind and heart, mult be my apology. 
| * * * 2 


Paris, Nev. 1782. 


—e -#<«< WHEN I ſpeak of this [French] court, I know not 
that any other miniſter is included than that of foreign affairs. 
A whole ſyſtem of policy is now as glaring as the day, which perhaps 
Congreſs and the people of America have litil- ſuſpicion of: The evi- 
dence now reſults from a large view of all our European negocia- 
tions. The ſame principle and the fame fyſtem have been uni- 
formly purſued from the beginning of my knowledge m Europe, 
in April, 1778, to this hour. In ſabſtance it has been this: In 
aſſiſtance afforded us in naval force and in money, fo keep us from 
ſuccumbing, and nothing more To prevent us from ridding our- 
felves wholly of our enemies, and from growing rich and powerful © 
To prevent us from obtaining acknowledoments of our independence 
by other foreign powers, and from acquiring confideration in Eurape, 
or any advantage in the peace but what is expreſuly ſiipulated 71: 
the treaties : To deprive us of the Grand Fiſhery, the Mi fbi 
river, the Weſtern lands, and to fadile us with the tories.” 
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ix confirmation of this, the writer proceeds to de- 
clare, that from all he could collect from Mr. Dana's 
negociations in Ruſſia, Mr. Adams's in Holland, and 
Mr. Jay's in Spain, it was very evident, that the 
Marquis de Verac, the Count de Montmorin, and the 
Duke de la Vauquion, the French miniſters at theſe ſev- 
cral courts, had all been governed by the ſame in- 
ſtructions, viz. inſtead of favouring, to prevent, if poſ- 
ſible, the ſucceſs of our miniſters in getting our inde- 
pendence acknowledged. 

From: the ſame letter it further appears, that in 
Holland, the Duke de la Vauguion did all in his power 
to prevent the ſucceſs of our miniſter at that court; 
and it was the opinion of our miniſter, that the Duke 
had inſtructions from the French Miniiter ſo to do. 
But when the Duke was jrmly told, that no advice 
of his, or the Count de Vergennes, nor even a requi- 
ſition from the King, ſhould reſtrain him, and was 
convinced that our miniſter would ſucceed, the Duke, 
in the true ſtyle of French policy, fell in with him, in 
order to give the air of French influence to meaſures, 
which French influence never could have accompliſh- 
ed; and which he thought would have been carried 


even if he had oppyſed it. The letter proceeds: 


„Turns fats may alarm Congreſs more than they ought. 
There is nothing to fear but the want of firmneſs in Congreſs. 
French policy is fo ſubtle, ſy penetrating and encroaching a thing, that 
the only way to oppoſe it, is to be ſteady, patient, and determined. 
Poland and Sweden, as well as Corſica and Geneva, exhibit hor- 
rid effets of this policy, BECAUSE IT WAS YIELDED ro. Whereas 
Switzerland, who never were afraid of France, and were always 
frm, has found her an excellent ally for 150 years paſt.* 

„Ir we are ſteadily ſupported by Congreſs, we ſhall go clearly 
to windward of them ; but if Congreſs wavers, and gives way, 
the United States will receive a blow that they will not recover 
in fifty years,” | | 

| % *. Dy * * . 

« We have nothing to fear from this [French] court, but in 
the particulars above mentioned. The alliance is too neceſſary 
to them; we are too effential to them, for them to violate the 


treaties, 
* Sec Note (C). 
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treaties, or frally to diſguſt and alienate us. But they have not 

known, any more than England, the men with whom they have to do. 

« Warn we fee the French intriguing with the Engliſh against 

2% we have no way to oppole it, but by reaſoning with the Eng- 

liſh, to ſhew that they are intended to be the dupes. 
** 


* * 9» 
* 


THE reader is requeſted to bear in mind, that theſe 
letters were written in 1 782, at a time when that im- 


menſe debt of gratitude to France was iccumulating, 


which ſhe, and her partiſans here, have ſince ſo often 
thrown in our tceth, and which- they would wiſh us 


to pay at no leſs a price than our ſovereignty and inde- 


_— Is it poflible that ſuch perfdiouſneſs ſhould 
ave been rewarded with the efcem and gratitude of 
Americans! What ſhameleſs effrontery mult it have 
required in the miniſters of France, who knew all theſe 
things, to ſtyle themſelves, and their nation, our © dcar 
friends and allies” ; to aſſume to themſelves the merit 
of giving us independence! | But the one half has not 
yet been told. 


TIE following extracts from, and ſummaries of, 


the original correſpondence of our Commiſſioners, in 
the years 1782 and 1783, and Monſ. Gerard's private 
memorials to Congreſs, with the accompanying re- 
marks, were made at Philadelphia, by a member of 
Congreſs, a man of much penetration and reſpectabil- 
ity, in 1783, while the points with France, and the 
general treaty of peace, were in diſcuſſion, and may 
ng on as giving a correct view of theſe ſub- 
jects. 


Tux Commiſſioners, in their eint letter, ſtating the progreſs 
of the negociations for peace, and incloſing the preliminary ar- 
ticles, ſay, „As we had reaſon to imagine that % articles re- 
ſpedting the boundaries, the refugees, and the fiſhery, did not correſ- 
pond with the feelings of” this court (meaning France) we did not 
communicate the preliminaries to the miniſter until after they 
were ſigned ; and not even then, the ſeparate article. We hope 
that theſe conſiderations will excuſe our having ſo far departed 
irom the ſpirit of our inſtructions.” 

Oxx of the commiſſioners, in his letters, ſays, that the _ of 

rance 
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France and Spain* were oppoſed to us, as, to the fiſhery, the 
boundaries, the Miſſiſippi, and the refugees, and uſed every means 
in their power to deprive us of the three ſormer, and to ſaddle us 
with the latter; that the Count de Vergennes, and his confidential 
ſecretary, M. Raneval, whom he often employed to ſpeak his ſen- 
timents, and carry his points, had repeatedly declared, that they 
thought the claims of the Britiſh, for compenſation to the tories, 
were uſt and politic; that every precedent was in their favour ; 
that it would be diſgraceful in Britain to relinquith thoſe claims, 
and that we ought to accede to them. | 

AxoTarr of the commiſſioners, in his letters, ſays, that the 
Count de Vergennes and Raneval inſiſted very ſtrongly, that he 
ſhould treat with Mr. Oſwald under his firſt commiſſion, alleging, 
that our independence might be ſecured by treaty ; that Dr. 
F n was of the ſame opinion with the Count and his ſecretary, 
and wanted to begin the negociations with Mr. Oſwald under the 
firſt commiſſion ; but that he (the commiſſioner writing) abſo- 
lutely refuſed to do it; that the Count de Vergennes and Rane- 
val denied our having any right to ſuch extent of territory as we 
had claimed, and allo to the fiſhery on the Banks, and adviſed. 
him by no means to infiſt on ſuch claims, alleging, that it was im- 
poſſible for Britain to accede to them; that they infiſted upon his 
treating with the Count de Aranda (the Spaniſh miniſter) without 
ſceing his commiſſion from the court of Spain, or even aſking for 
it, alleging, that he had no right to do this, as Spain had not ac- 
knowledged our independence, though Spain was then deſirous 
of treating with him under his commiſſion from the United States, 
as Independent States, which commiſſion the Count de Aranda 
had ſeen, but refuſed to ſhew his commiſſion, or to ſay whether 
he had any or not ; that the Count de Vergennes and Raneval 
ſupported the Spaniſh claim, in sppr/itton to ours, to a great part of 
the weſtern and ſouthern territory, and denied our having a right 
to the uſe of the Miſſiſippi, inſiſting upon it, that we ought to 
give up thoſe claims, or that we muſt not expect a treaty with 
Spain, as ſhe certainly could not recede ; that Raxeval had even 
gone ſo far as to preſent him with a written memorial, Rating the 
Spaniſh right to that territory, and the excluſive navigation of the 
Mitlſippi, and denying our having any right to either; that about 
the ſame time, Mr. Marbois? letter (already recited) made its ap- 
pearance, holding up the ſame ideas as Count de Vergennes and 
Raneval had been urging, as to our claims to territory, the fiſh- 
cries, &c. ; that Count de Vergennes communicated to Mr. Fitz- 
Herbert, the Britiſh miniſter to treat with France on peace, the 
views of the courts of France and Spain, as to our claims, which 

| | Mr. 

* SPAIN, it appears, was intrigued into this oppotition by the court 
ef France. 85 | 

T This memorial was ſent to Congreſs by one of our cemmuſſioners, 
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Mr. Fitzherbert ſent to Lord Shelburne, as evidence that there 
was no neceſſity for the Britiſh court to accede to our claims, they 
not being ſupported by thoſe powers; tlus prevented their ſend- 
ing Mr. Oſwald a new commithon to treat with Mr. Jay.“ That 
ſoon after this, the Count de Vergennes and Count de Aranda, 
fearing that Mr. Oſwald might, by his importunity, prevail on 
Lord Shelburne to give him a new commiſſion and inſtructions 
to cloſe with Mr. Jay's propoſitions, ſent M. Raneval over to Lon- 


don, to ſtate to the Britiſh miniſtry the ſituation of things, and 


prevent Mr. Oſwald ſucceeding im his application. Mr. Jay and 
Mr. Oſwald were ſoon acquainted with the miſſion of M. Raneval, 
and the object of it; they in conſequence directly ſent off Mr. 
Vaughan, to ſtate to Lord Shelburne the buſineſs of M. Raneval, 
and the views with which he was ſent ; to ſhew him (Lord Shel- 
burne) that France and Spain wiſhed to prevent Britain and 
America agreeing on terms, they being deſirous of continuing the 
war; and knowing that America was not bound to continue It on 
her part after Britain ſhould have acknowledged her indepen- 
dence ; to convince him that it was the intereſt of Great-Britain 
to make peace with America on the terms propoſed by Mr. Jay ; 
that the views of France were directly oppoſed to the intereſt both 
of America and Britain; and that if any attention was paid to 
the repreſentations of Raneval, France and Spain would probably 
eſtablith their own intereſt to the ruin both of Britain and Amer- 
ica. Mr. Vaughan was well inſtructed in every point by Mr. Of- 
wald and Mr. Jay ; his information ſatisfied Lord Shelburne, and a 
new commiſſion, with proper inſtructions, were ſent to Mr. Oſwald. 

In another letter, this ſame commiſſioner ſays, that France in- 
tended, if poſſible, to continue the war, and to keep America in- 
volved in it, with a view to reduce and impoveriſh both Britain 
and America, as much as poſſible : that if this could not be ef- 
fected, then to place America, by the peace, in a ſituation as de- 
pendent upon ker as ſhe could : that in order to this, the intended 
to deprive us of the Bank fiſhery ; to ſtraiten and narrow our 
limits; to ſaddle us with the refugees ; to place the Spanith cloſe 
to our borders on one ſide, and the Britith on the other. Thus 
circumſtanced, France could eaſily foment quarrels between Amer- 
ica and Great-Britain or Spain. This would often render their 
aid neceſſary to America; aud by habituating her to look up to 
France for ſupport and protection, and being able, in every in- 
ſtance, to ſtipulate her own terms ſor the ſupport the might give, 
the dependence of America upon France would have been certain, 
Or at lealt probable. The 


* MR. Jay was, at this time, confidered by the writer, as the only_ 
American commiſſioner for peace, then at Paris; as Mr. Adams had not 


yet arrived from Holland, and Dr. Franklin was fo much in the F rench in- 


tereit, that he was not conſulted on thoſe points, which it was necefſary 
to conceal from Count de Vergciincs. 
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Tur compenſation to the Tories, and their admiſſion inte 
America, were points which France urged with grew zeal and 
addreſs ; for as the Tories were high Royaliſts, ſhe expected to 
attach them to her intereſt, and play them off againſt the indepen- 
dent party, agreeably to M. Marbois' ideas: and if, by her in- 
fuence, the property of the Tories had been by treaty to be re- 
ſtored, this would have given her great weight in their minds, 
and made them devoted to her views, 

From theſe letters i? further appears, that if America relied on 
the love of the French for liberty and republicaniſm, or their at- 
tachment to America, or their diſintereſted diſpoſition to promote 
her welfare, ſhe would entirely lean on a broken reed, that would 
aſſuredly, one day or other, pierce her fide ; witneſs Geneva, Cor- 
ſica, &c.; that Dr. F-—n was with the French generally in 
opinion, and frequently urged the inſtructions to be governed by 
the advice of that court in their negociations, alleging, that it was 
in conſequence their duty to follow ſuch advice. 

Wurx Mr. Jay ſaw clearly the views of the French court as 
to America, he determined to keep the negociations a ſecret, 
though contrary to inſtructions, elſe the intereſts of America would, 
in his opinion, have been ruined. | 

IT appears from one of the commiſſioners? letters, that M. Ran- 
eval, on his return from England, was much embarraſſed when he 
found that it had been diſcovered where he had been ; for it was 
given out that he was gone into the country ſor a few days; and 
that he pretended, after he ſaw our commiſſioners were acquainted 
with his having been there, that he went on purpoſe to gain for 
America thoſe very points which he and his principal, Count de 
Vergennes, had inſiſted upon being given up, as being without 
any jult ground, and unreaſonable for America to claim, He 
further pretended, that the new commiſſion and inſtructions to Mr. 
Oſwald were procured by hi ſolicitations in favour of America!!! 

Ov of the commiſſioners, in a letter, ſays, Mr, Fitzherbert 
(the Britiſh miniſter) told me, that Count de Vergennes had fifty 
times reproached him for ceding the fiſheries, and ſaid it was ruin- 
ing both the Britiſh and French commerce. Had we not ſigned 
the treaty before France, and communicated to the miniſter that 
we were ready, he would have ſaid that you muſt not ſign till we 
fign. This would have been a continuance of the war for another 
year at Icait. "The peace depended on a day. Parliament had 
been waiting long ; and once prorogued, the miniſter was fo 
prefled he could not have met Parliament, and have kept his 
place, without an agreement upon terms, at leaſt, with America. If 
we had not figned, the miniſtry would have been changed, and 
the coalition come 1n, and the whole world knows, the coalition 
would not have made peace on the preſent terms, and of courſe 
not at all this year. The iron was firuck in the few critical moments 


7 . . 
en 11 was cf. a Proper heat? A LETTER - 
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A LETTER from one of the commiſſioners to the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, of July 9, 1783, ſays, The Duke dela Vauquion and 

r. Brontzen together, laſt Saturday, ſaid, „if you had not ſigned 
when you did, we ſhould not have figned when we did.” If they 
had not ſigned when they did, D'Eſtaing would have failed from 
Cadiz, and nobody in that caſe would have ſigned to this day. It 
is not poſlible for men to be in more diſagreeable circumſtances 
than we were. We are none of us of principles or diſpoſitions to 
take pleaſure in going againſt your ſentiments, Sir, much leſs 
thoſe of Congreſs ; but in this caſe, if we had not done it, our 
country would have loft advantages beyond compentation.”? 


Fuly 10. 


« THERE is another point now in agitation, in which the French 
will never give us one good word : on the contrary, they will 
fay every thing they can to perſuade the Englith to deprive us of 
the trade of their Weſt- India iſlands. They have, already, by 
their emiſſaries, been the chief cauſe of the change of ſentiments 
in London on this head againſt us. In general, they ſee with pain 
every appearance of returning real and cordial friendſhip, ſuch as may 
be permanent betaween us and Great-Britain. On the contrary, they 
fee with pleaſure every ſeed of contention betaveen us. The Tories are 
an excellent engine of miſchief between us and them, and there- 

fore very precious. Excluſion from the Weſt-India iflands will 
be alſo another. I hold it to be the indiſpenſable duty of my 
{tation not to conceal from Congreſs theſe truths. Do not let us 
be dupes under the idea of being grateful. Innumerable anecdotes 
happen daily to ſhew that theſe ſentiments are general. If there- 
fore we have it in contemplation to avoid a future war with the 

Engliſh, do not let us have too much confidence in the French, 
that they will favour us in this view.” 

From another letter: 

To talk of confidence in a general ityle, in the French court, 
is to uſe a general language, which may mean almoſt any thing, 
or almoſt nothing. To a certain degree, and as far as the trea- 
ties and engagements extend, IJ have as mach confidence in the 
French court as Congreſs has, or even as you, Sir, appear to have. 
But if by confidence in that court is meant, an opinion that they 
would advocate our right to the fiſhery, territory, Miſſiſippi, or 
the ſhaking off the refugees, I own I have no ſuch confidence, nor 
never had. I muſt, after what I have ſeen and heard, have been 
an idiot to have entertained the opinion!“ 

From another letter : 

© NoTHiING more is to be expected by the definitive treaty. 
We can get no farther ceſſions from the Britiſh, without paying 
more for it than you will get by it. Should the other powers be 
ready to lign before us, and it is probable they will be, we mult. 
adopt the proviſional treaty as a definitive one.” 4 Tur 
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te TE United States mult bear up the conſederation. If they 
do not preſerve and ſtrengthen the union, we ſhall be the ſport of 
the European powers. Congreſs, or {ome body, muſt have the 
power to regulate trade, and of forming a navigation act, or for- 
eigners will run away with our carrying trade, and we ſhall be a 
ſet of cultivators ſor their benefit.“ 

Tux commiſſioners in one of their joint letters, ſay, We be— 
lieve the French miniſter h /ar our friend as correſponds with his 
freſtem fer promoting the intereſt and glory of France, God forbid we 
ſhould ever ſacritice our faith, &c. ; and may he forbid alſo, that 
we ſhould ever be unmindful of our own dignity. Since we have 
afſumcd a flace in the political ſiſtem, let us move like a PRIMARY, 
and not a $ECONDARY planet.” 

Da. FRANKLIN, in one of his letters, ſays, „I do not ſee that 
the French have any reaſon to complain of our keeping the treaty, 
and the ſeparate article, from them. Nothing was ſtipulated to 
their prejudice ; and ſome of the ſtipulations were to have force, 
but by a ſubſequent act of their own. The nomination of five 
perſons as negociators ſeems to mark that Congreſs had ſome de- 
pendence on our joint judgment, fince one alone could have made 
a treaty by the direction of the French miniſtry, as well as twenty.“ 

In a letter of December 14, Dr. F. ſays, We know this court 
and Spain to be againſt our claims to the weſtern territory; and 
having no reaſon to think that lines [boundaries] favourable could 
ever have been obtained, we finally agreed to thoſe defcribed in 
this article.“ | 


Hr follow the obſervations of the member of 
Congreſs, before mentioned, made at Philadelphia while 
the points were in diſcuſſion. I relate them in his 
own words and order. Made at the time they were, 
and under circumſtances ſo advantageous for know- 
ing the truth, and with ſuch authentic and full evi- 
dence to ſupport them, his obſervations cannot fail to 
have great weight with all candid readers. 


Mons. Chevalier de Luzerne memorialized Congreſs laſt year 
(1782) in favour of the Tories, and endeavoured to prepare Con- 
greſs for the articles which they expected to be able to inſert in 
the treaty of peace, for making compenſation to, and admitting 
them into our country and councils. The conduct of the Cheva- 
lier, of Marbois, and the principal French characters in America, 
was in conformity to this plan, endeavouring to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip between them and the tories. The 
loyal principles of the tories, their fondneſs for royalty, their nu- 


merous connexions and acquaintance, all theſe made it an object 
of 


55 


of importance to provide for and ſecure thoſe people to the French 
intereſt. For this purpoſe, and to ſecure other points, the French 
miniſter preſſed Congreſs to give the diſgraceful inſtructiont to our 
miniſters, to be governed ultimately by the French court as to the 
terms of peace. They feared that at the peace an independent 
party would ariſe, which could not eaſily be managed by them. 
This appears from Marbois' letter, from the letters of our com- 
miſſioners, and the declarations of Count de Vergennes at differ- 
ent times. For this reaſon they wiſhed to ſtrengthen their party, 
by attaching the tories and their friends to their intereſt. Could 
they have ſecured to the tories their confiſcated eſtates, or a com- 
penſation for them, and a permanent rekdence in America, at a 
period when the Britiſh had given over all hopes of providing in 
that way for them, and when deſpair, as to their darling object, 


had ſeized the minds of the tories themſelves, ſo that reſtoration 


might appear to have been effected by the French ſolely, and that 
unmerited, there can be no doubt, but the tories would have be- 
come the moſt devoted tools to France. Count de Vergennes 
even went ſo far as to deſire Mr. Adams to recommend it to Con- 
grels to leave all the European affairs to the court of France, and 
attend only to the affairs of America at home. | 

Our commiſſioners repeatedly ſay, in different letters, that 
it was to them very clear, that the Court of France meant to pre- 
vent any of the great powers in Europe acknowledging our 
independence; and that we ſhould obtain, by the peace, from 
Britain, nothing beyond the point of naked independence; and 
not even that, till the French influence was more firmly eſtabliſhed 
in America. They accordingly endeavoured to break off the 
negociations, in order to gain more time and means. Marbois 
recommended this to count de Vergennes in his letter, intimating 
that the French influence was not ſufficiently weighty to have a 
general peace. Mr. Jay, in one letter, ſays, © We have more rea- 
ſon to admire the patience, than to be fatisfied with the genergſity 
of our allies ;” alluding to the great reluctance with which they 
ſurniſhed us with money, and the ſteudineſs with which they pur- 
ſued their great objects. 

Tur conduct of the French, during the negociation for peace, 
appears clearly to have been part of a ſyſtem, formed as early 
as 1778, by that court, to prevent our becoming independent 
of, and unmanageable by, them after a peace. They appear to 
have apprehended that if our claims as to independence by pre- 
liminary, territory, fiſhery, &c. ſhould be obtained by us, we 
ſhould ſoon throw off our dependence on them, and learn to 


think and act for ourſelves. They accordingly began to guard 


_ againſt this evil to them by the terms of the treaty of alliance 
made in 1778, and by taking proper meaſures to have our min- 


iſters in Europe dependent upon them; and their inſtructions ſuch 
| | that 
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that the French miniſters might have it in their power to deter- 
mine what points America ſhould inſiſt upon at the treaty for 
peace; and of courſe what the terms of that treaty, as to America, 
ſhould be. For this purpoſe, they, by their influence, procured 
Dr. Franklin to be appointed /z/e miniſter at the Court of France. 
This gave them a good chance of his being the ſoie miniſter for 
negociating peace, which mutt have as effectually ſecured to them 
all their views, as if the count de Vergennes had been the ſole 
negociator. 

Is proof that the Court of France had long ago determined 
on the plan they purſued at the negociation, and that they have 
all along been preparing Congreſs for their purpoſes, we need 
only attend to the memorial of Monſicur Gerard, and his com- 
munications from his court, in 1779, as they ſtand upon the ſecret 
journals of Congreſs. He ſays that “ his maſter was highly 
pleaſed with Congreſs, for having made Dr. Franklin the alone 
miniſter to his court, who was a gentleman remarkable for his 
integrity, his abilities, and diſpoſition to conciliate; he conſidered 
it as a new evidence of the diſpoſition of Congreſs to oblige the 
kings, and cement the alliance.“ 

Hr further ſays, that © the publication of the treaty by Con- 
greſs was improper and unprecedented ; his maſter, however, 
was not angry at it, ſince it was only diſcovering to the world 
how (ind and generous he had been to undertake our defence, 
without any regard to his own intereſt ; and ſhewed what a d:i/irter- 
ted attachment he had to America and the liberties of mankind, 
and ot courſe the Yig oblioations he had conferred upon America." 
He ſays alto that “ Congreſs ſheuld give their miniſter at the 
Court of Spain, directions to make the moſt liberal propoſitions 
to her, to induce her to acknowledge our independence, and to 
mediate for us, it a peace is on the tapis; and if the war is to 
continue, to take a part with us. For this purpoſe, great ceſſions 
of territory, &c. were neceſſary ; that our miniſters for negociat- 
ing peace ſhould be inſtructed to inſiſt upon no points, but ſuch 
as France ſhould adviſe to ; that no preliminarics ſhould be un- 
conditionally inſiſted upon, not even independence; that it might 
io happen, as that to have it only tacitly acknowledged in the 
treaty, would be moſt prudent, according to the circumſtances at 
the time; that ſuck an acknowledgement would anſwer every 
purpoſe to us, as France would then be a guaranty thereto, as 
the was to Switzerland, Geneva,” &c. 

France foreſeeing it might be neceſſary, from circumſtances, 
fo have the American Independence reſt upon that ground, (the 
ground on which Switzerland and Geneva held theirs) the 8th 
article in the treaty of alliance, eventual and defenſive, was 
formed ſo as that France might judge herſelf whether to inſiſt 
upon a previous and expreſs acknowledgement of our — | 

CICCs 


[ 1 


dence, or only a tacit one, which was undoubtedly intended to 
put America abſolutely in her power. From all this it is clear, 
that France had determined on the line of policy which the in 
fact purſued at the negociation for peace, as long ago as when 
the treaty of alliance was formed; and that Monſ. Gerard was 
preparing matters to carry it into effect in 1779. The tact is, 
ſhe intended elfectually to ſeparate us from Great- Britain, but nter 
meant that America ſhould be entirely independent of herſelf. 

Taz extract from Mr. Gerard's repreſentation, which follows, 
was obtained after writing the above, and will ſhew that Congreſs 
mult have ſeen the policy of France as long ago as July, 1779s 
and yet they afterwards gave thoſe famous inſtructions to our 
miniſters. | 
Arx ſtating to Congreſs the ſituation of things in Europe, 
and the then proſpect of obtaining peace through the mediation 
of Spain, and the neceſſity of having the American miniſters em- 
powered to make peace, he ſays he had tated theſe things to 
Congreſs, that they may, if they think proper, take undes 
contideration, it it would not be expedient to give their plenipo- 
tentiaryÞ inſtructions and full powers, founded upon the neceſſity 
of circumſtances and the treaty of alliance, the expreſs and formal 
terms of which thall be, that peace ſhall not be made without an 
expreſs or tacit acknowledgement of the ſovereignty, and con- 
ſequently, a /ort4ori, of the rights inherent in ſovereignty, as well 
as of the independence of the United States, in matters of gov- 
ernment and commerce. This ſubſtantial alternative in an en- 
gagement, which is a mere gratuitous gift, without any compen- 
lation or ſtipulation, ought indeed never to be forgotten in a 
negociation for peace. France foreſaw the extreme difficulties a 
formal and explicit acknowledgment might meet with. It was 
only obtained Ly Holland tacitly, after a war of thirty years, 
and explicitly after a reſiſtance of ſeventy. To this day, Geneva 
and the Swiſs cantons have obtained no renunciation nor ac- 
knowledgment, either tacit or formal, from their former ſove- 
reigns ; but they enjoy their ſovereignty and independence 97/y 
under the graranty of France. His court thought it important 
that difficulties of this nature, which rede only in words, thould 


not delay or prevent America from enjoying the thing itſelf; From 


theſe conſideratiens aroſe the very important and explicit ſtipula- 
tions in the treaty which he had juſt now related, and which had 
received the ſanction of the United States; and it remains with 
the prudence of Congreſs to examine, whether inſtructions upon 
ſome particular points may not fruſtrate the ſalutary purpsſe of 
the treaty of alliance, relative to a tacit acknowledgment which 

| the 


This article of the treaty runs thus: They mutually engage not 
to lay down their arms until the Independence of the United States ſhall 
have been formally or tacitly aſſured,” &c. + Dr. Franklin. 
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a) 
the ſituation of affairs may require.” The ſalutary purpoſe of that 
treaty was, beyond all doubt, to ſeparate America from Britain, 
and to keep her dependent on France for her liberty and exiſtence 
as a nation, 
T x foregoing repreſentation was made, by Monſ. Gerard, at a 
time when Congreſs were about inſtructing their miniſters as to 
terms of peace, there being then a proſpect of a negociation under 
the mediation of Spain: and it was evidently intended to prevent 
| * from giving any inſtructions to their miniſters which 
might obſtruct the views of France; to have our independence 
only tacitly acknowledged by the treaty, and dependent altogether 
upon the guaranty of France. This would have placed America 
in a ſituation ſo humiliating, ſo dependent, as to have deprived 
us of all the great advantages that we now ſuceeed to by the trea- 
ty. Congreſs were ſo embarraſſed by that repreſentation, and the 
influence of the French over many of the members, that they 
ſpent nearly tas years debating upon, and altering the inſtructions 
to their miniſters. Motion after motion was made, and amend- 
ment after amendment propoſed ; month aſter month, and year 
after year paſſed away, till finally, in 1782, the French miniſter 
obtained ſuch inſtructions to the American miniſters as he wiſhed, 
ſuch as he ſuppoſed would anſwer their purpoſe, and enable the 
French court to ſettle the terms for America, But the virtue 
and the fürmneſ of Meſſrs. Apaus and Jar defeated their views; 
and though fettered with one colleague who was devoted to France, 
and, as far as he could, promoted her intereſt in oppolition to that 
of America, they, notwithſtanding all theſe embarraſſments, gain- 
ed by the treaty every important point for America; aud immor- 
tal on the pages of our hiſtory be their reſpected names. - 
Tux inſtructions finally given to our miniſters were agreeable 
to the foregoing extract,“ which was the laſt amendment made 
to them, and was propoſed by Monf. Gerard to a committee of 
Congreſs, appointed to confer with him on the ſubject, and by 
them reported to Congreſs as a neceſſary amendment ! ! 


HERE end the remarks of the forementioned mem- 
ber of Congreſs. Further proof of the exiſtence of 
French intrigue and influence in this country, is con- 
tained in the following extracts of original letters from 
a member of Congreſs to his friends in the Eaſtern 
States, written at Philadelphia, in 1783. 

I ſeems there are ſome among you, who openly approve 
the conduct of France during the negociations for peace, and con- 


demn the conduct of our miniſters. This I expected, or elſe that 


they would deny the whole, and rely upon their own effrontery to 
carry 
 ® See Note on p. 39. 
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carry it through. The French have certainly their partiſans among 
yen, and violent ones loo. The divulging their i7trigues, rendered it 
neceſſary for them to adopt one of thoſe lines of conduct. Their 
money and their flattery, both which they uſe, may gain them ſome 
active devoted tools ; but if the body of the people ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be duped by them, they deſerve to be the ſervant of fer- 
vants forever. 

« I EXPECT you are not aware that their influence will be exerted 
to encourage the oppoſition to the 4th, 5th, and 6th articles of the 
treaty.} Their object now is to prevent that treaty ſrom taking 
effect; to keep Britain and us (till at variance; to promote diviſions 
both here and in England, the more effectually to keep us dependent 
on themſelves. That this is their policy, and that their engines 
are all at work, I think very evident from a great variety of cir- 
cumſtances ; and an attention to their former conduct will ſhew, 
that the ſame views, the ſame principles of policy, which induced 
the former will lead them to the latter. Their partiſans here, both 
in and out of office, are highly pleaſed at the riſing fermentation, 
at the appearance of general confuſion. - They are oppoſed to 
every meaſure that would look like an attempt to check the pop- 
ular tide, 

«© I rinD but few people who are ſufficiently attentive to, and 
jealous for, theſe times and ſuch intriguing ſpirits. I have ſug- 
geſted my ideas to ſome, who appeared alarmed, but could not 
believe that ſuch duplicity could be practiſed. It is, in their 
opinion, too deep, too hazardous a game, and too inimical for a 
ſriend to play. For my part, I look firſt for the intere/? of a na- 
tion; having found where that lies, I always expect them to pur- 
ſue it, let the appearances be as they may.” 

* * * * * * 2 * * 

« In truth, the French did not intend a peace, but were ſur- 
prized into it. 'The count de Vergennes, when he politely con- 
ſented that the American — — ſhould meet Mr. Of: 
wald, relied wholly on the reſtrictions he conceived them to be 
under, of recurring to him for advice; well knowing that in 
every ſuch recurrence, he would have it in his power to defeat 
the negociation. He expected too, that ſufficient obſtructions 
would neceſſarily ariſe on the part of the Britiſh, eſpecially as he 


himſelf encouraged them. He intended to have dragged America 


through another campaign at leaſt : and inſtead of leaving her in 
circumſtances from which ſhe would riſe and make a figure, he 
meant that the thonld be ſo fettered with embarraſſments, that 
ſhe muſt have continued in a large degree dependent on France. 
Had this been the caſe, the political connexion with that nation 
might have been indiſſoluble. It is to the Count's miſtake of the 
characters of the American commiſſioners, that we are in ſome 
meaſure indebted for the preſent pacification. Had he ſuppoſed 
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they would have dared to conſtrue their inſtructions in the liberal 
manner they have done, he aſſuredly would never have truſted 
them with the opportunity. Mr. Oſwald, it appears, conſidered 
the intereſt of the two countries in the ſame light with Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Jay; every eſſay of the French, therefore, to divert him 
from the purpoſe, was vain and truitleſs. But peace, however 

rateful it is to the many, cauſes great chagrin to ſome in public 
life. We have a junto here ſo completely enlifted in the French 
fervice, and ſo cloſely attached to them by ſome invi/ible tie, that 
FX almoſt deſpair of ſeeing a ſeparation. Theſe men, like thoſe 
whom they ſerve, have it now in view to deprive us of thoſe ineſ- 
timable advantages, which, if we act wiſely, muſt reſult to us from 
the peace. Their object is, to prevent our forming any commer- 
cial connexion with any European power, other than Spain and 
Sweden, theſe courts being entirely under the French manage- 
ment. To this end, they have preſſed the recal of Meſſrs. Dana, 
Adams, &c. and have urged that inſtructions ſhould be given to 
enter into no treaty, nor even converſation, on the ſubject.— 
Mr. Dana night have finiſhed a very advantageous treaty long 
ago, but fir the French miniſter, whom he was bound to obey, 
Every oppoſition from the ſame quarter was made to Mr. Adams 
m Holland; and it was their policy which ſo exceedingly embar- 
raſſed Mr. Jay at the court of Madrid. In a word, it is clear, by 
the advices from all our miniſters, except Dr. F n, that they 
oppoſe our connexion with any power but themſelves. They 
meant to {ave us, but it was to themſelves, and FOR THEIR OWN USE. 

Wx are now told, that they are juſtly entitled to a monopoly 
of our tobacco trade; that it is the ſmalleſt compenſation we can 
make for their kindneſs and their expenſe in ſaving us; and that 
their farmers have made arrangements, counting on the benefits 
to ariſe from this excluſive trade. But ſhall we give ourſelves up 
in this manner? Shall we negle& to avail ourſelves of the advan» 
tages within our reach? Shall the great Council of America diſ- 
cover lets knowledge and leſs virtue than their ſervants have done 
in every line and every character? Shall they, at this ſtage of the 
buſineſs, be the firſt to betray or relinquiſh the intereſt of their 
country ? God forbid ! For the honour of America, 1 hope it 
cannot happen. Our true intereſt conſiſts in avoiding teo cloſe a con- 
ve xien with any nation, and by a juſt and pacifie policy to (derive com- 
mercial benefits from all ; and I truſt there is ſtill a majority in 
Congreſs who think with me, and who, preferring the intereſts of 
this country to that off any other, will purſue thote meaſures that 
promiſe the advancement of it. 


April, 1783. 
“an told, that at Boſton the Alters are playing off the refu- 
ger article againtt the commiſſioners. Thus the French will let 
no man maintain his ground who ſtands in their way. It is, how- 
ever, 


1 8 


ever, a game I expected they would play; and yet is the more 
wicked and unpardonable, when we know that Fergennes cauſed 
the inſertion of that article ie, and did it too for the purpoſe 
of embarraſſing ws : That this was the motive, cannot be doubted, 
from the uſe that is now made of it by his emiſfaries in this coun- 
try. Would not the annunciation of this fact guard the public 
from any further impoſition ? Could any evil ariſe from its being 
known at this time? It would be doing the public an eſſential 
ſervice, and would reſcue ſome of the beſt: characters from un- 
merited abuſe, 
May, 1783. 

« IT is time that Maſſachuſetts changed her policy as to refu- 
gees. Several of the States will receive any and every body; 
and it will at laſt be found to be the dictate of ſound policy, and 
a regard to our own intereſt, to admit all who are not remark- 
ably rancorous and active againſt us. 

« I Have mentioned to you the ** 's peace eſtabliſnment, 
the formation of a navy, and other favourite projects of the Fi- 
NANCIER, and his followers and adherents ; but theſe propoſitions 
ought to be rejected by Congreſs, and I think they will, though 
they will be backed by that influence which I have already de- 
ſcribed as being far too great. A thorough underſtanding be- 
twixt the French miniſter, the Spanith agent, and ſome of the 
wealthier citizens of this place, forms a phalanx that attacks with 
great force; and when their whole efforts are brought to a point, 
and their numerous dependants are brought forth to action, they 
are almoſt irreſiſtable. It is their practice to hunt down every 
man that cannot be brought over to their views: and ſo many 
engines are ſet at work to depreſs every individual oppoler, that. 
a man mult have more than a common ſhare of good fortune to 
eſcape them ; ſo that an independent ſpirit here 1s in a conſtant 
ſtate of warfare. I find it difficult to be wel! with theſe people, 
and at the ſame time act honeſtly : but as I am not cafily diſ- 
compoled, I am determined they ſhall finally reſpe&t me in ſpite 
of themſelves. 

July 21, 1783. 

e MassAchuskrrs appears to be in a great fermentation; 
parties run very high there, and violent meaſures are purſuing. 
The French intereſt is united with the * * *, and * * ® is their 
leader; and it is well known to you, that he will be ſtopped by 
no principle or conſideration, The commutation with the army, 
and the refugee articles in the treaty, are made uſe of to inflame 
the people ; and it muſt be allowed the inſtraments are well 

choſen, as no others could be uſed with equal ſucceſs. 
„„ Tus Chevalier de Luzerne had the firſt notice here of the 
new delegation, and diſcovers the higheſt ſatisfaction with it; in- 
deed he had no ſmall ſhare in producing it. He found it necet- 
fary 
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ſary to remove the men who thwarted his deſigns. The ſame par- 
ties are united againſt Mr. J. Adams, and intend to run him 
down as ſoon as he arrives [from Europe.] Great efforts are 
making to render him unpopular, and the peace reprobated. 'The 
French have two points in view; to weaken us by internal diſ- 
ſentions, and to prevent ſuch a conciliation with che Britith as 
may be the ground of any future uſeful connexion with them. 
In all this, their conduct is natural, and (for the diſciples of 
Machiavel) perfectly right. In purſuing their own intereſt, they 
mult keep us as dependent as potlible.”? 


Ir the propoſition, which the preceding facts tend 
to eſtabliſh, viz. that the conduct of the government 
of France towards this country, ever fince the com- 
mencement of our connexion with that nation, has 
been a ſeries of ſelfiſh cunning, maſked with the name 
of friendſhip, needed any further confirmation, it 
might be added, that the thing is, in itſelf, fo very 
probable, as hardly to require any proof ; and that 
the opinion which once prevailed in America, that the 
French had been the faithful protectors of our inde- 
pendence, and generous allies, and therefore entitled 
to our uncealing gratitude, is ſo incredible, that noth- 
ing but the wonder-working intrigue of the French 
cabinet could ever have given it currency. 

 Lavyine aſide for a moment all the evidence which 
has been exhihited, let us examine the paſt ſtate of 
things, and aſk ourſelves, whether any other conduct, 
on the part of France, ought to have been expected 
by us. In the beginning of our revolutionary war, 
the de/potic government of this nation ſaw their an- 
cient and hated enemy, Britain, torn by domeſtic diſ- 
ſentions; her American colonies, which had grown 
up to formidable ſtrength in a ſtate of dependence 
on her, now in a ſtate of revolt, ſtruggling to eſtablith 
an independent republic, founded on principles of civil 
liberty. France too, it ought here to be remembered, 
had for many ycars poſſeſſed colonies in America, and 
had maintained long, expenſive, and bloody wars in 


their defence, and that too againſt the very people 
| whoſe 
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whoſe cauſe they had now eſpouſed with ſuch high F 
pretenſions of friendſhip. What muſt neceſſarily have 


been the Feelings and wiſhes of ſuch a government, ſo 
ſituated, on contemplating ſuch a ſcene ? Any man, 
not blinded by prejudice, muſt at once anſwer, their 
feelings muſt have been jay at this convulſion and diſ- 
memberment of the empire of their habitual and for- 
midable enemy ; but hatred to both parties, at leaſt 
no affection for either, and jealouſy or contempt for 
thoſe republican principles advocated by the coloniſts, 
and which, in the opinion of Frenchmen themſelves, 
have ſince proved the bane of their monarchy. Their 
wiſhes muſt have been to encourage and aid the Amer- 
icans to weaken their old enemy, to prolong, widen, 
and .aggravate the breach between Britain and her 
colonies, and to render a reconciliation impoſſible. 
The independence of America, which would deprive 
Britain of an arm of great and increaſing ſtrength, 
would neceſſarily be a deſirable object. France, pro- 
verbial .for her ambition and her intrigues, would 
with further, if it were poflible, to take America to 
herſelf ; but ſhe well knew it would be impoſlible to 
perſuade the coloniſts of England to abandon their 
beer of independence, their love of liberty, and their 
former habits, and conſent to change allegiance only, 
and become dependent on a nation whole cruelties 
and perhdy, in recent wars on their frontiers, many 
of them had experienced, and moſt of them muſt 
have too well remembered. In ſuch a ſtate of things, 
what mult have been the policy of ſuch a government 
as the French then had? Undoubtedly to do all they 
.could to aggrandize their own country ; to render 


America nominally independent, but actually dependent 


on France; to manage the profitable American trade 
for their own benefit; and for this purpoſe, to inliv- 
ence her legiſlative councils ; to curtail the limits and 
reſources of America, and keep her weak, that the 
might always need France as à protector; to perpet- 
H uate 
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uate the old confederation, which ſhe ſaw was totally 
defective in energy to preſerve the union of the States, 
or to combine the national force ; to kindle and cher- 
iſh popular prejudices againſt wiſe and faithful rulers, 
and their meaſures, and thus to weaken the country 
by diviſions, and its government by the lots of public 
confidence ; to deceive the people, honeſt and unſuſ- 
pecting, into gratitude for pretended benefits; and 
to bind us fo France by political ties, which would 
enable her to make war and peace for us. If theſe 
things could be effected, France would then have all 
the advantages from America, the name of empire 
over her excepted, which a naked change of allegiance 
from England to herſelf could have given her. This 
courſe, which a diſcerning politician might have eaſily 
predicted from exiſting circumſtances, France has in 
tact purſued. | 

Durixs the unpromiſing ſtate of American affairs, 
in 1776 and 1777, we could obtain no other aid 
from France than ſmall ſums of money, reluctantly * 
and fecrary given, and afterwards formally denied to 
the Britiſh miniſter. As our ſtrength and determi- 
nation to be independent increaſed, and when ſuc- 
ceſs crowned our arms at Trenton and in the capture 
of Gen. Burgoyne's army, ſhe began to have ſome 
confidence in our ſucceſs ; and in 1778, when inde- 
pendence, under the guiding and protecting hand of 
Providence which had conducted us thus far, was in 
our own power, ſhe made a treaty of alliance with 
the United States ; and taking advantage of our un- 
ſuſpicious confidence, and our peculiar ſituation, by 
one article of it, ſhe bound us to guaranty the pof- 
ſeſſions of France in the Weſt-Indies. The advantage 
of this to her, as a mere guaranty, could be nothing, 
as the Weſt-India iſlands needed a fleet for their pro- 
tection, which ſhe had, and we had not. The true 
object undoubtedly was, to put it in her power to 
draw us into all her wars, which was the natural ten- 


*- See Note (D). dency 


E 


dency of this ſtipulation, as it was a general guaranty, 


not an engagement for a certain number of ſhips, 
men, or ſupplies, but an obligation, to fulfil which, 
might, and probably would, call forth all our ſtrength 
and reſources in every French war. In return for 
this, France guarantied to the United States their 
independence, Which was already ſafe, and which the 
former had the deepeſt intereſt in preſerving. The 
8th article of this treaty was alſo expreſsly deſigned 
to impair our reſpectability, and to ſecure our depend- 
ence on France.“ 


— Tavs the friendſhip, of which the French partiſans 


have boaſted ſo much, began to unfold itſelf. When 


the war was drawing to a cloſe, and peace was to be 
made, hypocriſy, in every footitep, as we have already 


ſeen, diſgraces their national character. They in- 


trigued, and, in moſt inſtances, with effect, to prevent 
the acknowledgment of our independence by other 
nations, in order to have this favour peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and to keep us dependent on them alone. By 
intriguing in Congreſs, and out of doors, they ob- 
tained the truly wonderful inſtructions to our com- 
miſſioners, that independent America ſhould make ſuch 
2 peace only as France ſhould direct! This generous and 
unlimited conſidence was abuſed by the French, in 
exerting to the utmoſt their diplomatic ſkill, to de- 
prive us of the fiſheries, the weſtern territory, and 
the Miſſiſippi, leſt we ſhould grow rich and powerful, 
and be induced to throw off their guardianſhip. 
They attempted to compel us to agree to the return 
of the Tories, and to compenſate them for their con- 
ſiſcated eſtates, evidently for purpoſes hoſtile to our 
tranquillity. They obtained an influence in our 
Congreſs before the exiſtence of the preſent govern- 


ment, viſible to many of its members, and extremely 


injurious to our intereſts. 
Tnus have we traced, ſummarily, the line of con- 
duct purſued towards the United States by the French 


* gee this more fully explained, p.5o & 51. monarchy * 
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monarchy ; and it certainly affords full proof of the 
veracity of the National Convention in one inſtance, 
and that is, when, in an Honęſt moment, or more pro- 


bably when reſentment againſt the old government got 


the aſcendency over political prudence, they declared 
that “the ſupport afforded by France to the United States, 
in their ſtruggle for independence, was ONLY THE FRUIT 
OF A BASE SPECULATION. ; that our glory offended their 
ambitious views ; and that THEIR AMBASSADORS BORE 
THE CRIMINAL ORDERS OF STOPPING THE CAREER OF 
OUR PROSPERITY.” | 
In what ways the French ambaſſadors, during the 
monarchy, executed their criminal orders in © ſtopping 
the career of our proſperity,” may be learned in part 
from thè preceding facts and obſervations. That 
France appointed able men, who would be faithful to 
their truſt, ought not to be doubted ; and there is as 
little reaſon to doubt, that the injurious effects of their 
efforts among us have been very great. The diſunion 
among the States, which prevailed after the peace, 


which often wore a threatening aſpect on our inde- 


pendence, and even our national exiſtence ; the total 
loſs of public credit ; the imbecility of the confeder- 
ation; the prevalence of diſorganizing principles, 
which, in one inſtance,* generated an alarming inſur- 
rection; the diviſions in the old Congreſs, and the 
looſe, democratic politics of ſome of its members; 
the violent oppoſition made to the adoption of an ef- 
ficient government, in the Federal Conſtitution, by 
which theſe cvils, which were weakening and ruining 
us, might be remedied : all theſe things tended to 
&« ſtop the career of our proſperity;“ and whether they 
were in any degree excited and cheriſhed by the in- 
trigues and influence of France, or not, were cer- 
tainly conſonant to her policy, gratifying to her wiſhes, 
and, if we may credit the National Convention, agree- 
able to the inſtructions of her ambaſſadors. 

Dozs any aſk, whether regenerated France, (as that 


* Maſſachuſetts. confuſion 


19 


eonfufion of principles, now exiſting there, has been moſt 
Profanely termed) has not been more friendly? I an- 
fwer, The revolutionary government, as we have juſt 
remarked, has confeſſed to us, in lively colours, the 
duplicity and baſeneſs of the former policy towards 
the United States ; but repentance and reformation have 


not followed confe/jion. On the contrary, they have 


outdone their predeceſſors in nothing ſo much as in 
their duplicity* and fraud. The little finger” of the 
Republic has heen found © thicker than the loins“ of the 
Monarchy. This © chaſtiſed us with whips,” that with 
* ſcorpions.” | 
Tur American government, of all the nations, firſt 
acknowledged the French Republic ; and. the people, 
from Maine to Georgia, rejoiced in her victories. We 
have ſhut our eyes againſt her exceſſes ; have apolo- 
gized for her crimes ; and fo blinded have we been 
by our partialities, ſo unwilling to believe her capable 
of meditating our injury under the garb of friendſhip, 
that evidence of her unfriendly views towards us, 
which would have produced full conviction in unbi- 
aſſed minds, barely, for a long time, excited reluctant 
fuſpicion in us. We have granted indulgences to her 
Prizes, which our treaty did not warrant ; and in 
doing it, have hazarded a war with Britain ; and our 
embargo a& was infringed to preſerve her from fam- 
ine. France, in return for all theſe acts of real friend- 
ſhip, has ſent us Genet to aſſume the ſovereignty of 
the United States; to levy troops in its territory to 
act againſt a nation with whom we were at peace, and 
to inſtitute ſecret, diſorganizing clubs,f ſubverſive of 
the peace and liberties of our country. Upon the 
complaint of our government againſt him, he was re- 
called; and Fauchet was ſent to bribe and corrupt our 
public officers ; to conduct the conſpiracy againſt our 
government ; to prepare and arrange the — 
Or 
* See Note (E). Þ- See Note (F). 
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for a © general exploſion.” * Him, Adet fucceeded, 
who, in obedience to his inſtructions, has inſulted and 
vilified our government, intrigued in a moſt impor- 
tant election, and induſtriouſly attempted to draw a 
line of diviſton between the government and the peo- 
ple. Since all this, France has refuſed to receive Gen. 
Pinckney as our miniſter, becauſe we would not be 
duped by her; and has in fad, if not in form, de- 
manded the right of nominating a miniſter for us. 
She has treated zhree ſpecial Envoys with the moſt in- 
ſulting neglect and contempt ; has refuſed to hear 
their complaints and their propoſals for peace, and has 
had the unbluſhing impudence to boaſt of her © diplo- 
matic fill,” and of © the means ſhe pofſefſed in this coun- 
try, as being © ſufficient to enable her, with her FEN 

- PARTY in America, to throw the blame, which might attend 
the rupture of the negociations, on the Tederaliſts; and to 
declare that this ſhould be done.fF She has plundered 
our commerce to an immenſe amount ;f has inſulted, 
impriſoned, and butchered our citizens; and after all, 
has demanded that the amount of her aggreſſions ſhould 
be the meaſure of our tribute / / / 

AMERICANS, though patient to long ſuffering, have 
at length riſen indignant at ſuch accumulated injuries 
and outrage. France, perceiving that ſhe has pro- 
greſſed too faſt in her work of revolutionizing & our 
government, and that ſhe has incautioully raiſed a, 
{pirit formidable to her ſecret and inſidious deſigns, 
has now recourſe to her old pretences of fricndſhip ; 
and, with unparalleled effrontery, cants of her wiſhes 
for reconciliation, of y JUSTICE and of our INFURIES! / 
If ſhe expects to gain credit with real Americans, ſhe 
mult pay our plundered merchants ; reſpect our flag; 


and 
*The preſent crifis is indubitably connected with a general explo- 
Aon, for ſome time preparing in the public mind, but which this local. 
and precipitate eruption (incaning the Weſtern inſurrection) will cauſe to 
miſcarry; or at leait check for a long time.“ Fauchet's intercepted letter, 
+ See the Diſpatches of our Commiſſioners. ; 
I See Note (G.) \ See Note (I). 


— 
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3nd honour, or at leaſt ceaſe to inſult, our govern- 
ment. | 
UNT1L France ſhall abandon her project of revolu- 
tionizing the United States, our ſafety depends, under 
God, on our union, our vigilance, and our valour. 
With the favour of Heaven, our ſituation and re- 
ſources render us invincible. French intrigue alone 
can conquer by corrupting us. To this ſource of dan- 
ger we cannot be too attentive. Happy for theſe Uni- 
ted States, our political connexion with this intriguing 
nation is diffolved. At length we enjoy the fruit of 
our revolution, Independence. That day, on which we 
were politically ſevered from France, forms a glorious 
epoch in our hiſtory, which merits to be celebrated 
in perpetuum, as the day of our complete emancipation 
from foreign domination. Too long, and too inti- 
mate, has been our intercourſe with this corrupt and 
corrupting nation ; too numerous have been her par- 
tiſans, and too great her influence, among the people, 
and in the legiſlative aſſemblies of America. The 
infection of her ſociety is a greater curſe than war or 
peſtilence.“ Many years of vigilant, active duty, on 
the part of the friends of religion and their country, 
will not retrieve the injury to chriſtian inſtitutions, 
to morals and patriotiſm, which has ariſen from our 
too fond attachment to France. But, God be praiſed, 
the ſnare is now broken, and we are eſcaped.” 
Ou ancient and goodly inſtitutions, corrupted, 
indeed, in too many inſtances, by the baneful princi- 
ples of the new philoſophy, are {till preſerved among 
us. Our government, ſtrong in the affections and 
confidence of the people, is yet in the hands of men 
who reſpect Chriſtianity and its ordinances ; who are 
convinced that morality is neceſſary to good govern- 
ment, and that religion 1s its only ſure baſis. Our 
legiſlators have not aboliſhed the Chriſtian Sabbath, nor 
interdicted its public obſervance. They have neither 
ſhut up our churches, nor converted them into“ Tem- 
ples 
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ples of Reaſon,” nor profaned them with the worſhip 
of infamous proſtitutes, enrobed and inſtalled as © tute- 
lary goddeſſes.” * The inſtructors of our ſchools do 
not teach their pupils to deſpiſe the BIBLE, nor to 
<« deteſt Gop ;* nor have we civil rulers, who, as a 
body, are capable of applauding ſuch impious conduct. 
Though the votaries of infidelity and licentiouſneſs 
are too numerous, they are yet the minority of the 
nation, and we will hope are now on the decline, both 
in numbers and influence. The lamentable iflue of 
the great experiment, made in France, of governing 
a civilized people. without the aids of religion, has 
procured for Chriſtianity many able advocates, and 
furniſhed many ſtrong motives to the Chriſtian to 
cheriſh his faith, While France, both in a political 
and religious view, exhibits an awful example for us 
to ſhun, we cannot but fecl for her preſent deplor- 
able wretchedneſs, and the tremendous calamities, 
which, in all probability, ſtill await this profligate na- 
tion. Although the © prejudices of philoſophers (phi- 
loſophiſts) and {/emi/?s,” have been pronounced “ in- 
corrigible,” we will indulge the hope, that the uncom- 
mon afflictions and miſeries which the athcittical 
conſpirators againſt religion and government have 
brought upon France, and thoſe under her control, 
will operate conviction and regret in the blindeſt un- 
deritanding and the hardeſt heart ; and thus all this 
« wrath of man” be made ultimately to *praiſe God.“ 
How much ſocver we deteſt the principles and the 
conduct of the French, we ſtill moſt ſincerely with 
them well; that they may ſpeedily enjoy the fruits 
of true repentance and reformation ; the bleſſings of 
good government, peace, and pure Chriſtianity. Then 
we will embrace them as FRIENDS; till then, we ought 
to hold them as ENEMIES. | 


* See Note (I). | I See Note (K). 
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As political ſermons are much cenſured at the preſent day, by a cer- 
tain deſcription of people, for reaſons not diflicult to divine ; and as 


the foregoing diſcourſe 1ay happen to fall into the hands of ſome who 


may feel diſpoſed to ſay, with an author of brilliant talents, that “ poli- 
tics and the pulpit are terms that have little agreement; and that 
© no ſound ought to be heard in the church, but the healing voice of 
& chriſtian charity,”” it may not be amiſs, for the uſe of ſuch perſons, to 
recite the following complete anſwer to their objection. 
„nu whole force of this objection ſeems to reſt on the term ies 

being confined, in its ſenſe, to the wrangling debates of modern afſem- 
blies; debates, which far too often turn entirely on the narrow, ſelfiſh, 
and ſervile views of party. The term has been, and in diſcourſes from 
the pulpit ought to be, uſed in a much more extended and more dig- 
nified ſenſe ; as comprehending all that long liſt of duties which every 
man owes to ſociety in his public capacity. Every man is at leaſt as 
much concerned to be a good ſubject, as he is to be a good neighbour z 
and fo far is a preacher from being chargeable with being guilty of a 
confuſion of duties, or of aſſuming a character which does not belong 
to him, that he acts ſtrictly within the line of his profeſſion, when he 
explains as well as he is able, and enforces on the people committed 
to his care, their public as well as their private duties. Such politics are 
literally the healing voice of chriſtian charity.“ 

BoucartR's DiSCOUR3ES. 


In December, 1775, the Provincial Congreſs of Maſſachuſetts re- 
ſolved, that the following letter be addreſſed to the ſeveral miniſters of 
the Goſpel within this province— 


© REVEREND SIR, 

« Wt cannot but acknowledge the goodneſs of Heaven, in conſtantly 
ſupplying us with preachers of the Goſpel, whoſe concern has been the 
temporal and ſpiritual happineſs of this people. In a day like this, 
when all the friends of civil and religious liberty are exerting themſelves 
to deliver this country from its preſent calamities, we cannot but place 
great hopes in an order of men, who have ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
ia their country's cauſe 3 and do therefore recommend to the miniſters 
of the Goſpcl, in the ſeveral towns and other places in this colony, that 
they affiſt us in avoiding that dreadlul Navery with which we are now 
threatened.” “ 3 

THe reader, aſter being told, that the moſt violent oppoſers of political 
diſcourſes row, were among the moit zealous advocates for them in 
1775, and ſome of them members cf the Congreſs who paſſed the above 
reſolution, is leſt to make his own rcilections. 


Nor; (B.) 

SEE Robiſon's Prooſs of a Conſpiracy, p. 263, to the end. Bar- 
ruePs Memoirs of Jacobiniſm, vol. iv. and alſo the “ Correſpondence of 
the Revolutionary Socicty in London, with the National Aſſembly, and 
with various other ſocieties in France and England,” in the ycars 
1789 to 1792, which clearly diſcovers that the early views of the revolu- 
tioniſts were much more extenſi ve than was at that period generally be- 
keved. *© Your principles and ours (ſay the Revolution — 1 

1e; 
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Breſt, to their Engliſh correſpondents, as early as 1791) propagate them 
ſelves. This ſacred fire, in ſpite of the obſtacles oppoſed to it, flently 
fpreads, and will produce, from pole to pole, an explofion, as terrible to 


' tyrants as fatal to them.” If we may truſt to our preſentiments and 


aviſhes, all Europe will ſoon become brethren.” [Correſpondence at the 
cloſe.] According to the “e preſentiments“ of this ſociety, France has 
fince fraternized with Holland, Geneva, Italy, and Switzerland, and 
appears defirous of making of all the. reſt of mankind &ach kind of 
brothers. However plauſible the profefions of the revolutioniſts were at 
firſt, their real views have been ſufficiently well explained by their ſub- 
fequent conduct᷑. 5 

On the 15th of December, 1793, the reporter of the diplomatit 
committee of the National Convention of France thus addreſſes the 
Convention. 1 

« THE committees of finance and war aſk in the beginning, What is 
the objet of the avwar which we have taken in hand? Without all doubt, 
the obiet is the ANNIHILATION OF ALL PRIVILEGES, war evith the 
palaces and peace with the cottages. Theſe are the principles on which 
your declaration of auar is founded. © We muſt declare ourſelves for a 
revolutionary power in all the countries into which we enter. (Loud 
applauſes.) Nor need we put on the cloak of humanity. We diſdain 
fuch little arts.” * Abolith from among you the nobles, and _ 
ecclefiaftical and military incorporation. They are incompatible with 
equality. ED | 


* 
— ———_—— 


NorE (C.) 

Marx this paffage, reader, and bear in mind that it was written at 
Paris, in 1782, by a gentleman of great diſcernment and integrity. Ex- 
perience has verified his deſcription of French intrigue. What a long cat- 
alogue might our author now add to the lift of its victims. Alas, poor, 
deluded Switzerland no longer forms the noble exception here mention- 
ed. This © /ubtle, penetrating, and encroaching French policy has been 
weakly © yielded to by the brave Swiſs, and their rain is the conſe- 
quence, Heaven be praiſed for an Apams, who knew the ſubtle nature 
of this deteſtable policy, and has hitherto reſiſted it 


NorTe . 


« WE have more reaſon to admire the patience, than to be ſatisfied 
with the generg/ity of our allies.” See p. 49. | 

IT ought to be mentioned, however, that in the ſpring of 1776, the 
fum of tavs hundred thouſand pounds, in money, arms, and ammunition, 
was raiſed in France by ſubſcription, as a preſent to America. But Mr. 
Beaumarchais, a French merchant, through whoſe hands the articles ſub- 
ſcribed were remitted, had the addreſs, by his agent, Mr. Francey, to 
make Congreſs pay for tbem. [Gordon's Hiſt. Rev. vol. iii. p. 219.] A 
correct account of the manner in which our debt to France was accu- 
mulated, would be a uſeful piece of information. It is believed that 
this, and every other ſpecics of debt, have been amply paid. 


— 


Nor (E.) 


Ox inſtance of their duplicity, little known, but well authenticated, 
vught here to be noticed. Mr, Adet, in his famous official Note to the 
7 Secretary 


tf & 1 


Secretary of State, more commonly and properly ſtyled, his appeal to the 


e attempts to excite their uneaſineſs with the government of their 
country, charges it (the government) with © eluding the amicable medi- 
ation of the French Republic for breaking the chains of the American 
priſoners at Algiers.” It is a ſuct, I declare it on ungugſtionable author- 
ity, that at the very time we were relying on the French for their prom- 
3/ed friendly aid in making a treaty with the Dey of Algiers, and ob- 
taining the liberation of our unhappy countrymen from the moſt deplor- 
able ſlavery, the French did obſtruct our negociations ; did encourage the 

Dey to make demands (already enormous) too high to be complied awith 5 
and by other artifices, endeavoured to prevent a treaty, and the accom- 
liſhment of the humane objects of our government. There is good rea- 
on to believe that the treaty, now exiſting, would not have been con- 
cluded, if it had not happened to have been done quithout the agency or 
privity of the French Conſul, whom our Commiſſioner was directed to 
conſult. 


Norꝝ (F.) | 

THE Jacobin Clubs, inſtituted by Genet, were a formidable engine 
for the accompliſhment of the deſigns of France to ſubjugate and govern 
this country. They ſtarted into exiſtence, by a kind of magic influence, 
in all parts of the United States, from Georgia to New-Hampſhire ; 
and being linked together by correſpondence, by conſtitutional ties, and, 
if I have been correctly informed, by oaths, after the manner of the ſo- 
cieties of the luminati in Europe, they ated upon one plan, in concert, 
and with an ultimate reference to the ſame grand objects. By means 
of their diſperſion and intimate intercourſe, their diſorganizing principles 
and meaſures were eaſily diſſeminated through the country, and the 
French party organized, marſhalled, and inſtructed how to act againſt 
our own government, in favour of France. 

THE leading members in theſe clubs, who poſſeſſed the SECRET, of 
which Fauchet ſpeaks in his intercepted letter, are known to have been 


uniformly devoted to the intereſts of France, and in the confidence of 


her miniſters and agents in this country, And there is reaſon to believe 
their intention was, in union with France, to produce a “ general ex- 
leon; * or, in other words, a revolution in our country, and to put 
it under the guardianſhip of France, as Holland, Geneva, and Switzer- 
land have ſince been, by her partizans in thoſe republics. But our gov- 
ernment, vigilant and diſcerning, diſcovered their deep deſigns, and 
frowned upon and defeated them. Theſe ſocieties have fince ceaſed 
openly to act; but, like their parent ſociety in Bavaria,F which, when ſups» 
preſſed under one form, was ſoon revived again under the name of the 
German Union, and purſued with renewed vigour the ſame objects; ſo 
the Facobin Clubs, finding it unpopular to a& under that name, have 
lately been revived under the title of the American Society of United Tri/h- 
men, Which appears to be ſormed on ſimilar principles, and for the 

fame purpoſes. 3 
THE ſimilarity in the movements, the principles, and views of the 
Illuminati, 


* WEI 4 


2 See Fauchet's intercepted letter, which throws great light on this ſubject, and 
ought to be re-peruſed at this time. | 


T The ILLVMIN ATI. 
1 See note at the end of my Faſt Sermon of May g, 1798, 2d edition, 


| grove people, publiſhed Nov. 5, 1796, among other topics, by which, 
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Mauminati, and the focteties which we have mentioned, render it highl 
Probable that the latter are the genuine offspring of the former. The 
connexion, indeed, can be traced, with the evidence of probability, if 
not of certainty. Profeſſor Robiſon aſſerts, upon credible evidence, that 
the Facobin Club at Paris was formed by the advice, and under the di- 
rection of ſome German deputi=s from the ſociety of the Tuminati, who, 
by requeſt of Mirabeau and others, came to Paris in 1788, to illuminate 
the Great National Lodge of Free Maſons in that city. The firſt pro- 
ceeding (ſays the profeſſor) by the advice of theſe deputies, was the for- 
mation of a political committec in every lodge. This committee cor- 
reſponded with the diſtant lodges, and in it were diſcuſſed all the polit- 
ical principles which were to be inculcated on the members. The 
author of the Neufte Arbeitung ſays expreſsly, that “he was thoroughly 
inſtructed in this; that it was given in charge to theſe committees to 
frame general rules, and to carry through the great plan of a general 
overturning of religion and government.” The principal leaders of the 
ſubſequent revolution were members of theſe committees. Here were 
the plans laid, and they were tranfmitted through the kingdom by the 
correſponding committees. Theſc committees aroſe from the Illuminati 
in Bavaria, who had by no means given over working; and theſe com- 
mittees produced the Jacobin Club, I which, there is little reaſon to 
doubt, in turn, by the inſtrumentality of Genet, produced the Jacobin 
foacieties in America, between which, and the mother club at Paris, there 
was a ſtrong reſemblance and a cloſe correſpondence, | 
ANOTHER circumſtance which renders it probable, that the leading 
members and abettors of the Jacobin ſocieties acted in concert, and 
under the dire&ion of the Illuminati in Europe, 1s, that they have been 
the chief diſſeminators, in this country, of the demoralizing principles of 
the Illuminati, and the circulators of thoſe publications which are de- 
ſigned to bring into diſcredit and contempt the Chriſtian Religion. 
THE Illuminated French Revolutioniſts well knew that they could 
not extenfively circulate their principles in America, ſo long as we re- 
tained our reverence for Chriſtianity, its inſtitutions, and its morals. 
They knew, that, in order to ſecure our cordial friendſhip, and co-opera- 
tzon in their impious deſigns upon the moral and political world, they 
muſt make us as impious, as unprincipled, and immoral as themſelves. 
For this purpoſe they ſent over Volney, among other philofophitſts, to 
« ſap the foundation of morality, by eſtabliſhing expediency, as an univer- 
ſal rule of right ;?? and employed Thomas Paine to “ wound religion 
by the ſhafts of wit and ridicule.” | 
Tur philoſophiſts and revolutioniſts of France appear to have acted 
upon the maxim of Thomas Paine, that * an army of principles will pen- 
etrate where an army of ſoldiers cannot. It is neither the Rhine (he 
ſays) the channel, nor ihe ocean, that can arreſt its progreſs. It will 
march to the horizon of the world, and it will conquer.“ F In con- 
formity to this maxim, that infamous book, ſtyled the“ Age of Reaſon,”? 
was written in France, (and, it is fud, in the houſe, and under the pa- 
tronage of Mr. Monroe ), printed there in the Engli/h language, and 2 
cargo of 15,000 copics, at one time, ſent into thele United States, and 
diſpoſed of by ſale at a cheap rate, or given away. Beſides theſe im- 
ported copies, numerous editions of the ſame work (mame on our 
eountry !) have been printed here. The effects produced by the ex- 
| | tenſive 


J Robifan's Proofs, &c. p. 294. Phila, Edit. 
T FPainc's © Agrarian Juſtice,” &c. 


1 
tenſive circulation of theſe books, and others of the ſame caſt and ten- 
dency, in the evident ſpread of infidel and atheiſtical principles, and the 
conſequent deterioration of morals, evince, that theſe apottles of Tf 
miniſm have not been unſucceſsful in their labouts, 


* * 
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Nor (G.) 


M. MoxROFE, and after him, the French partiſans in this country, 
have aſſerted, that the capture of our veſlels by the French, was pro- 
duced by the Briti/h treaty ; and this circumſtance has ſerved not a lit- 
tle to inflame oppoſition to this inſtrument. But nothing can be more 
falſe than this aſſertion. Not to mention what has often been repeated, 
that this order involved all neutrals, and therefore could not be recrimi- 
nation for ſuppoſed injuries by the American treaty, theſe captures were 
determined on at Paris long before the ratification of the treaty avas 
 fnown there e for it appears from Mr. Monroe's view, that the govern- 
ment of France did not conſider the ratification as completed, till the 
Houſe of Repreſentatives had ſanctioned it. The evidence of the fact 
Juſt aſſerted, reſults from a converſation which took place in the vicinity 
of Boſton, in the ſummer of 1796, between an American gentleman of 
great integrity and reſpectability, in whoſe veracity full confidence is to 
be placed, and a French emigrant of note, a man of amiable manners, 
and whoſe fituation greatly intereſted the ſympathetic feelings of thoſe 
who became acquainted with him. The ſubſtance of this converſation, 
as related to me by the American gentleman himſelf, follows. 

EMIGRANT. As foon as the Emperor of Germany ſhall be broken 
& down, which may be momently expected, the French government 
„will announce to the world its ſolemn determination to capture every 
e upon the ocean, which ſhall be found to have on board any arti- 
„cle of the growth, product, or manufacture of any of the Britiſb do- 
&«& minions, Without any reſpect to the nation to which the wveſſe] or i he 
& articles belong, or to the country from, or to which ſhe might be ſail- 
ing. This determination has long ſince been made at Paris, My in- 
„ formation of it came from an ungue/tionable ſource and authority, and 
« you will certainly ſee it executed.“ 

AMERICAN, © I] do not doubt it, Sir, and ſhould be rejoiced to fee 
it attempted ; for I have long been perſuaded that France holds the 
rights of nations and of men in perfect contempt, and will do all they 
can to deſtroy thoſe who do not refiſt her. I wiſh to ſee the atrocity of 
her deſigns fo openly diſplayed that all the avorld may be compelled 
to acknowledge it; and no part of it ſuffer any longer from her delu- 
« ſions, which have hitherto done more than her arms,“ &c. 

EMIGRANT. „There is no other way of deſtroying England, and you 
„Americans are as much intereſted as the French, in the deſtrudiůon of 
« Hngland, and you ought, therefore, with all other nations proſcſling 
*© neutrality; 20 acquieſce in this meaſure.”? 

THis extraordinary converſation was repeated at the time to feveral 
reſpectable gentlemen, who now recollect it. 

Ir then the teſtimony of this reſpectable emigrant is to be credited, 
the meaſure of the government of France, authoriſing the capture of our 
veſſels, which has been, with ſo much aſſurance, aſcribed to the Britiſh 
treaty, had no connexion with it, and had been determined on lng be- 
Jor? its ratification. Add to this, Mr. Monroe, in his letter of June 12, 
2 796, ſuppoſes the French © corncits are ſettled on this intereſting topic 

| the 
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{the Britiſh treaty) and that he ſhall hear nothing further from them on 
it. And on the 28th of June, 1796, M. de la Croix applied to Mr. 
Monroe by letter, to know if it were true that the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives had provided for the execution of the treaty ; and this he did, in 
order that, if true, he might call the attention of the Directory to the 
ſubject, as intereſting in its confequences to the French Republic. On 
the 7th of July, the firſt ſpecification of objections to the treaty was 
made by M. de la Croix to Mr. Monroe; and it was not till ſome time 
in Auguſt, that he (Monroe) heard any thing of the orders to capture 
our veſſels (which he then difbelieved) ; and it was not till Ofober that 
he had gicial notice of it. And yet this French emigrant, the ſummer 
before, aſſerted, to the gentleman above mentioned, at the diſtance of 
3000 miles from Paris, that the ſyſtem had zhen, for a long time, been ſet- 
tled. The Britiſh treaty ſerved as a convenient pretence for the promul- 
gation of this iniquitous, hoſtile meaſure, and was intended, no doubt, 
to anſwer the double purpoſe of juſtifying this aggrefſion on our neutral 
rights, and of bringing odium on the treaty. 

/ ANOTHER important reflection occurs, on reading the preceding con- 
verſation. It appears that this emigrant, though proſcribed and impov- 
eriſhed by his countrymen, was yet poſſeſſed, at this diſtance, of the 
moſt /ecret de/igns of the French government, long before they were dif- 
covered by diplomatic men even in Paris. And hence it is very natural 
to ſuſpect, that this emigrant was ſerving the government of France here, 
in order probably to gain their permiſſion to return, or from ſome other 
teſs honourable views, And is there not good reaſon to believe, that a 
very large proportion of the Frenchmen in this country, exiles as well 
as others, are devoted to France, and ſerving the tyrants at Paris ? In 
ſaying this, I would be far from implicating one honeſt man among this 
unfortunate claſs of people. No one feels for the honeft ſufferers from 
Europe more than I do, or is more ready to give them relief. But if a 
man, poſſeſlmg ſo many amiable qualities as the emigrant of whom we 
have been-peaking, was capable of acting a double part, it ought to put 
us on our guard againſt all foreigners, 
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Nini 
SOME, perhaps, may be inclined to doubt, or even to deny any deſign 
of the rulers of France to effect a revolution in this country. If ſuck 
perſons require any further proof of this than is contained in the preced - 
ing narrative, and the courſe of events for fix years paſt, I have to requeſt 
them to attend to the following information from high diplomatic au- 
thority in Europe. The original letters containing it are before me. 
6 * #® * *, March 31, 1798. 
ce * * *, | 
© FRANCE has ſormed, and is not likely to abandon her project reſpect- 
ing both North and South-America.“ | 
* *. * * * * 

„Tux rapidity of ſyſtem with which one event follows another, in 
Europe, will ſoon put France in a ſituation when ſhe will commence, in 
<arneft, her project reſpecting America,”? 

. = * * 8 * 

„Tur Directory do certainly believe that they have many friends 

«nd partifans among us. If they did not give credit to perfidious per” | 
. Ons 


Wow 
ſons who told them fo, their experience, in reſpect to all other countries 
into which they have introduced themſelves, would lead them to infer 
the exiſtence of a party in their favour in America; and this inference 
would be ftrengthened by the continuance of our commiſſioners at 
bas which is accounted for only by the belief that they dare not go 
home. 

“Ir South-America ſhall be divided into a large number of ſmall re- 
publics, and put under the government of thofe who ſhall be firſt in- 
itiated and made to feel a- due fympathy for France, the Great Nation 
will then be in the fituation deſcribed by a perſon lately returned from à 
ſecret miſſion of the Directory into the United States, who ſays, that 
* France wants only un point d appui [foeting] upon the borders, or with- 
in the United States, to make a fourth of September“ at Philadelphia.“ 

* * * * * * = 


« I HAVE not the ſmalleſt portion of doubt that France expects to rev- 
olutionize our country ; and that the attempt will be made when our 
turn comes.“ ä | | 

| 8 66 ® * , April 9, 1798. 

& A LETTER I have this minute received from Paris, confirms my 
opinion, long ſince formed, that France had fettled, and would not be 
diverted from her plan reſpecting America. Is it not incredible that we 
ſhould any longer hope even, for ſucceſs from our miſkon ? After all the 
humiliation that our envoys have ſuffered ; after unceafing intrigues te 
divide them, and thereby to divide us ; after having humbly waited more 
than fix months in the halls and anti-chambers of the Directory, ſome- 
times ſpoken to by a ſubordinate clerk, and at others infulted by the 
groſs and offenſive propoſals of ſome profligate renegado, retained in the 
fervice of the miniſter, two of them are to be ſent away ; and the third 
will be allowed to ſtay ; and when the Directory ſhall. have nothing elſe 
to do, will be heard in excufe of our errors, and in mitigation of our 
puniſhment ! !?? | 5 | i 

| * * - * RT - 
„TE Dutch will receive their new conſtitution, and thus become 
one and indiviſible. The Romans are waiting for the courier that ſhall 
bring theirs ; and in the interim have organized a club, under the per- 
miſſion of the Great Nation, called © The Rivals of Brutus.” f They 
will probably be employed to act in other countries; and ſome of the 

boldeft of them avill repair to Philadelphia.”? 
&« HELVETIA has been proclaimed, by the French legions, a 3 

An 


* 
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* Tur Wee of September was the day of the revolution at Paris, when Bar- 
thelemi, Pichegru, and their affociates, were baniſhed, without a trial, and Carnot 
was murdered. | 


+ BzxuTvs headed a band of conſpirators, who aſſaſſinated Cæs Ax in the Sen- 
ate chamber. CæsAR was the friend and benefactor of BxuTvs. By The 
Rivals of BxuTus,” here mentioned, we muſt underftand, a club of ungrateful, 
deſperate aſſaſſins. ** It cannot be forgotten that, in France, public premiums were 
propoſed, in their legiſlative aſſemblies, to ſtimulate their murderers to act in for- 
eign countries; and that a corps of deſperadoes was to be organized for the pur- 
poſe, The inconvenience of this avowal of infamy was ſoon perceived, and from 
that time they ſeem to have been content with the practice and the fruits of theſe 
crimes, without declaring that they patronize them.” The authoreſs of a Reſi- 
dence in France, ſays, (p. 199) that a motion was made in the National Conven- 
tion, by one Garnier, to procure the aſſaſſination of Mr. Pitt, 
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and by her conſtitution (likewiſe preparing at Paris) is to be duly con- 
folidated and ſimplified. | 4 
&© EXTRAVAGANT as you may think me, I have ſome reaſon to believe 
that Th. P. (Thomas Paine) and ſome other rencgadoes, have held ſev- 
eral mectings in Paris, to reform the conſtitution of the United States; and 
that the Directory will attempt to effect a fourth of September at Phila- 


delphia, in like manner as they have done in Holland, and very lately in 


the Ciſalpine republic.“ 
| * * = o * * *. 

& Do not be deceived by the French. They have ſettled their plan, 
and expect we ſhall become firſt their dupes, and then their vidims.” 

THESE facts may help to explain the probable deſigu of a late extra- 
erdinary embaſly to Paris from the French party in this country, and to 
account for their ſecret military preparations which have been diſcovered 
in Philadelphia; for the ſuſpicious aſſociation and movements of the 
ſociety of United Iriſhmen ; and probably for the riling fermentation in 
teveral of the ſouthern ſtates, of which ſome wholeſome, but obnoxious 
acts of Congreſs, are the ſenſible cauſe. 


„ 


| NoTE (I.) 


Tat ingenious authoreſs of a work entitled, © A Reſidence in France 
in 1792 to 1795, in a ſeries of letters,” has given a ſummary account of 
the abolition of the Chriſtian Sabbath, and the Catholic worſhip in 
France, and of the impions and idolatrous rites and ceremonies of what 
the French philoſophiſts ſtyle the * Religion of Reaſon,” ſubſtituted in 
their room. . 

AFTER the National Convention had effected the depofition of the 
king, they no longer diſguiſed their hatred of the clerical profeſſion, but 
began openly to ridicule it.“ Some repreſented it as uſeleſs, others as 
pernicious, and irreconcilable with political freedom; and a diſcourſe * 
was printed, under the ſanction of the Aſſembly, to prove, that the only 
feaſible republic, muſt be ſupported by pure atheiſm. Many of the moſt 
eminent of the conforming prelates and clergy were arreſted, and even 
individuals, who had the reputation of being particularly devout, were 
marked as objects of perſecution. A new calender was deviſed, which 
excluded the ancient feſtivals, and limited public worſhip to the decade, 
or tenth day, and all obſervance of the Sabbath was * | 

| «& WHILY 
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* THr1s diſcourſe was compoſed by Anacharfis Cloots, a Pruſſian Iluminatus, who, 
with Chaumette, during Robeſpierre's reign, was employed to overthrow the altars 
in France. He ſays, ““ our ſans-culottes want no other ſermon but the rights 
of man, no other doctrine but the conſtitutional precepts, nor any other church 
than where the tection or the club hold their meetings. Man, when free, wants 
no other divinity than himſelf, This god will not coft us a fingle farthing, not 
a ſingle tear, not a drop of blood. Reaſon dethrones both the kings of the 
earth, and the kings of Heaven, No monarchy above, if we wiſh to preſerve our 
republic below. Volumes have been written to determine whether or not a re- 
public of atheiſts could exiſt, I maintain that every other republic is a chimera. 
If you admit the exiſtence of a heavenly Sovereign, you introduce the wonden 
horſe within your walls! What you adore by day will be your deſtruction at 
night, The intolerance of truth will one day proſcribe the very name of temple, 
&c, We ſhall inſtantly fee the monarchy of Heaven condemned in its turn by 
the revolutionary tribunal of victorious reaſon, &c.” As this diſcourle was 
printed and circulated by order of the National Convention, we mutt believe that 
the truly ſhocking ſentiments, above recited, were in unifon with their own, and 
ach as they were willing publickly to avow, and wiſhed might be diſſeminated. ! 


A. 
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UWnir this conſternation was yet recent, the deputies on miſſion in 
Yhe departments ſhut up the churches entirely ; the refuſe of low clubs 
were paid and encouraged to break the windows and deſtroy the monu- 
ments : and theſe outrages, which, it was previouſly concerted, ſhould 
at firſt aſſume the appearance of popular tumult, were ſoon regulated 
and directed by the mandatories of the Convention themſelves. The 
churches were again opened; an atheiſtic ritual, and licentious hom- 
lies, were ſubſtituted for the proſcribed ſervice 3 and an abſurd and 
Iudicrous imitation of the Greek mythology was exhibited, under the 
title of the Religion of Reaſon. On the principal church of every town 
was inſcribed, + The Temple of Reaſon:“ and a tutelary goddeſs was 
inſtälled with a ceremony equally pedantic, ridiculous, and profane. 
Yet the philoſophers did not, on this occaſion, diſdain thoſe adventitious 
aids, the uſe of which they had ſo much declaimed againſt while they 
were the auxiliaries of Chriſtianity. 

« PREVIOUS to the tenth day, on which a celebration was to take 
place, a deputy arrived, accompanied by the female goddeſs ; * that is, 
(if the town itſelf did not produce one for the purpoſe) a Roman dreſs 
of white ſatin was hired from the theatre, with which ſhe was inveſted, 
her head was covered with a red cap ornamented with oak leaves, one 
arm was reclined on a plough, the other graſped a ſpear, and her feet 
were ſupported by a globe, and environed by mutilated emblems of 
feodality. 

« Txvs equipped, the divinity and her appendages were borne on 
the ſhoulders of Jacobins “ en bonnet rouge, and eſcorted by the na- 
tional guard, mayor, judges, and all the conſtituted authorities, who, 


whether diverted or indignant, were obliged to preſerve a reſpectful 


gravity of exteriour. When the whole cavalcade arrived at the place 
appointed, the goddeſs, was placed on an altar erected for the occaſion, 
from whence ſhe harangued the people, who, in return, proffered their 
adoration, and ſung the Carmagnole, and other republican hymns of 
the ſame kind. They then proceeded in the ſame order to the principal 
church, in the choir of which the ſame ceremonies were renewed ; a 
prieſt was procured to abjure his faith, and avow the whole of Chriſ- 
tianity an impoſture : and the feſtival concluded with the burning of 
prayer books, ſaints, confeſſionals, and every thing appropriated to the 
uſe of public worſhip. The greater part of the attendants looked on in 
ſilent terror and aſtoniſhment ; whilftt others, intoxicated, or probably 
paid to act the ſcandalous farce, danced round the flames, with an ap- 
pearance of frantic and ſavage mirth. It is not to be forgotton that re- 
preſentatives of the people often prefided as the high prieſts of theſe 
rites ; and their official diſpatches to the Convention, in which theſe 
ceremonies were minutely deſcribed, were always heard with burſts of 
applauſe, and ſanctioned by decrees of inſertion in the Bulletin, a kind 
of official newſpaper, diſtributed, at the expenſe of government, in large 
towns, and poſted up in public places.“ 


Sec a Reſidence in France, p. 270, N. York edition. 

*The females who perſonated the new divinity were uſually ſelected from 
amongſt thoſe who ““ might make ſectaries of whom they bid but follow, but 
who were more conſpicuous for beauty than any other celeftial attribute. The 
itinerant 2 of the principal towns in the department de la Somme was the 
miſtreſs of one Taillefer, a republican general, brother to the deputy of the ſame 
name. 1 know not, in this military government, whether the general's ſervices 
on the occation were included In his other appointments. At Amiens he nor 
only provided the deity, but commanded the detachment that ſecured her a ſub- 
Rillive adoration.“ | 
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&« Ox the zoth of November, 1793, the pupils of a new republican 
ſchool, in France, appeared at the bar of the Convention, when their 
leader declared, —(I ſhudder while I commit the horrid blaſphemy ta 
paper) that © He and his ſchool. fellows deiefled Gon ! that — of 
learning the Scriptures, they learned the Declaration of Rights, and 
made the Conſtitution their catechiſm.” The Preſident of this Pan- 
demonium expreſſed the /atisfaftion of the Convention at the declara- 
tion they had made. The young demons were admitted to the hon- 
ours of the fittingy and received the kiſs of fraternity amidſt the loudeſt 
applanſes 111? * 

See Gifford's Letter to Erſkine, p. 30. 


* 
** 
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Taz two following Documents were inſerted in the Appen- 
& in the ſecond edition of the Rev. Dr. Morſe's 
late Thankſgiving Sermon. They are now printed in 


this manner for the benefit of purchaſers of the firſt 


edition, in which they were omitted from inability of 
obtaining copies in time. Fey. 18, 1799. 


NorTe (CC.) for page 44. 
(TRANSLATION.) 
Ipta, or M. Raneval's memoir, upon the manner of determining and 
fixing the limits between Spain and the United States, on the fide of 
the Ohio, and towards the Miſhiippi. | 


« IT is a queſtion between Spain and the United States of North- 
America to regulate their reſpective limits upon the Ohio and Miſſiſippi. 
The Americans pretend that their domain extends to the Miſſiſippi, and 
Spain maintains the contrary. 

Ir is evident that the Americans can derive the right they pretend 
to have, to extend their domain to the Miſſiſippi, from the Engliſh only. 
Thus to determine this right, it is proper to examine into what the 
court of London thought and did reſpecting it. 

„WI know that prior to the treaty of Paris, France poſſeſſed Louiſ- 
iana and Canada; and that ſhe conſidered the ſavages, ſituated at the 
eaſt of the Miſſiſippi, either as independent, or not being under her pro- 
tection, | ; 

« TH1s pretenſion never occaſioned any conteſt. England entered into 
one, only on account of the lands ſituated near the ſource of the Ohio, 
in that part where ſhe had given to that river the name of Alleghany. 
„ Hexce aroſe a diſpute touching limits, between the courts of Ver- 
ſailles and of London ; but it would be ſuperfluous to enter into the 
details of it; it is ſufficient to obſerve, that, in 1755, England propoſe 
the following boundary. She ſet out from the point where the river of 
Beeufs falls into the Ohio, at a place called Venango. She aſcends that 
river towards Lake Erie to within 20 leagues of it; and deſcending to 
the ſaid place of Venango, ſhe drew a ſtraight line to the fartheſt moun- 
tains of Virginia, which have their inclination towards the ocean. As 
to the ſavage nations, ſituated between the above deſcribed line and the 
Miſſiſippi, the Engliſh miniſtry conſidered them as independent. Hence 
it follows, that, according to the propoſitions themſelves of the court of 
London, almoſt the whole courſe of the Ohio belonged to France ; and 
that the countries ſituated at the weſt of the mountains, were conlidered 
as having nothing in common with the colonies. 

« DukinG the negociation of tfle peace in 1961, France offered to 
cede Canada to England. A queſtion aroſe reſpecting the limits of that 
country, and thoſe of Louiſiana. France maintained, that almoſt the 
whole courſe of the Ohio fell within Louiſiana ; and the court of Lon- 
don, to prove that this river belonged to Canada, produced many docu- 
ments for the purpoſe ; and among others, the chart which Mr. Vau- 
drruil put into the hands of the Engliſh commander when he ſurrendered 
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up Canada. The miniſtry of London aſſerted, at the ſame time, that 
one part of the ſavages, ſituated at the eaſt of the Miſſiſippi, was inde- 
pendent, and the other, under her protection, and that ihe had purchaſed 
one part of the five Iroquois nations. The misfortunes of France cut 
ſhort this diſcuſhon. The treaty of Paris fixed the Miſſiſippi f&# the 
boundary between the poſſeſſions of France and thoſe of Great-Britain.* 

« LET us ſee what diſpoſitions the court of London made in conſe- 

quence of the treaty of Paris. | : 
Ir ſhe had conſidered the vaſt territories fituated at the eaſt of the 
Miſſiſippi, as a part of her ancient colonies, ſhe would have ſaid ſo, and 
would have made conſequential diſpoſitions. Far from this, the king of 
England, in a proclamation of the month of October, 1763, made 
known, in a preciſe and poſitive manner, that the territories in queſtion 
were ſituated hetabeen the Miſſiſippi and the ancient Engli/h ſettlements. 

„WIE have then the higheſt evidence that the court of London itſelf, 
while it was the ſovereign of the thirteen colonies, did not conſider the 
territories above mentioned as conſtituting a part of the ſame colonies z 
hence it follows, in the moſt demonſtrative manner, that they have, at this 
day, no right over thoſe territories ; to maintain the contrary, would be 
to deſtroy every principle of the law of nature and nations. 

„Tu principles which we have juſt eſtabliſhed are applicable as well 
to Spain as to the United States: That power cannot extend her prop- 
erty beyond what ſhe has conquered. Now it is known that ſhe has 
not paſſed the Fort of the Natches, ſituated about 3xrft degree of north 
latitude ; thus her rights are limited at that degree: What lies beyond, 
is either independent, or belongs to England ; neither Spain, nor the 
Americans, have any pretenſions to it. The future treaty of peace muſt 
regulate their reſpective rights. | | 

&« THE conſequence of what we have juſt ſaid, is, that neither Spain 
nor the United States have any right of ſovereignty over the ſavages in 
queſtion, and that any tranſactions of theirs, touching this country, 


would be without an object. 


« Bur time may bring along with it new circumſtances ; and this re- 
flection induces me to think that it would be uſeful for the court of 
Madrid and the United States to make an eventual arrangement. 

* 'TH1s arrangement may be made in the following manner. Draw 
a ſtraight line from the eaſt angle of the Gulph of Mexico, which makes 
the divifion between the two Floridas, to Fort Toulouze, fituated in the 
country of the Alibernons ; from thence aſcend the river Loneſhatchi, 
from the mouth of which draw a ſtraight line to the fort or factory 
Quenaſſee; from thence follow the courſe of the river Euphaſee to the 
place where it falls into that of Cheraques : Follow the courſe of this 
laſt river to the place where it receives that of Poliſippi, purſue this river 
to its ſource, from whence draw a ſtraight line to the river Cumberland, 
and follow the courſe of this river to its mouth in the Ohio. The fav- 
ages upon the weſt of this line ſhould be free, under the protection of 
Spain ; thoſe ſituated on the eaſt of it, ſhould be free, and under the 
protection of the United States, or otherwite the Americans ſhould ar- 
range matters with them as they could agree, the commerce with both 
to be always free. | | | | 

« By caſting our eyes upon the chart, we ſhall ſee that Spain would 
loſe almoſt the whole of the courſe of the Ohio; and that the eſtabliſh- 
ments which the Americans may have formed upon that river, will re- 

main 

See treaty of Paris, art. 7, 
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main untouched, and that they would even have a vaſt extent of terri- 
tory upon which they miglit make new ones. 

« As to the courſe and the navigation of the Miſſiſippi, they muſt be 
governed by the property; they belong of courſe to that nation to whom 
the banks on both ſides of the river belong. 3 

I then, by the future treaty of peace, Spain ſhould keep Weſt-Flori- 
dla, ſhe would become the ſole proprictor of the courſe of the Miſſiſippi 
from the 3 iſt degree of latitude to the mouth of the river; whatever 
ſhould be the lot of what lies above that point to the north, the United 
States can have no pretenſions to, becauſe they.are not maſters or own- 
ers of either bank of that river. 

« As to the territories ſituated to the north of the Ohio, there is room 
to preſume that Spain will make no claim upon them : To whom they 
ſhall belong, muſt be ſettled with the court of London.“ 

The above Note of M. Ranewal, confidential ſecretary to count 
de Vergennes, awas communicated to Mr. Jay, 6th Sept. 1782. 


THE peruſal of this memoir convinced one of our commiſſioners— 
& 1. THAT this (French) court would, at @ peate, oppoſe our exten- 


& lion to the Miſiſippi. | | 

« . THAT they would eppoſe our claim to the free navigation of 
« that river. 

& 3. THAT they would probably ſupport the Briti/h claims to all the 
country above the 31ſt degree of latitude, and certainly to all the coun- 
& try north of the Ohio. | 

« 4. THAT in caſe we ſhould not agree to divide with Spain, in the 
© manner propoſed, that then this court would aid Spain in negociating 


&« with Britain for the territory /he avanted, and would agree that the 
« reſidue ſhould remain to Britain.” 


Our commiſſioner believed alſo, that the offer and propoſitions, con- 
_ tained in this memoir of Raneval's, were not made without the &nows- 
ledge and conſent of the Count de Vergennes. 


Norts (CCC.) for page 57. 

Tux following extract from a memorial of Monſ. Turgot's to the 
late king of France, 1s taken from a publication (made by order of the 
National 1 of the manuſcripts found in the cabinet of Lewis 
the XVI. and diſcloſes more fully and authentically, the early feelings 
and views of France, relative to the war between Great-Britain and 
America, than any other document that has yet come to light. It 
proves clearly what has often been affirmed by our wiſe men, but too 
little credited by people in general, viz. “ that a regard to her own in- 
tereſt, and a gratification of her paſſions, ſolely directed the ſubtle poli- 
tics of France, in her conduct towards this country.” 

THis important paper is entitled © Reflections occaſioned by a me- 
morial communicated by the count de Vergennes, upon the manner in 
which France and Spain ought to regard the conſequences of the quar- 
rel between Great-Britain and her colonies,” dated April, A. D. 1776. 

THE author makes, at the end of this long memorial, an exact reca- 
pitulation of his ideas, as follows—1ſt. In tracing, with the count de 
Vergennes, the different ways in which the quarrel between Great-Bri- 
tain and her colonies may be ſuppoſed to terminate: “It appears to me 
that the event, the moſt deſirable for the intereſt of the two crowns, 
(France and Spaia) would be, that England fhonld overcome the refiſt- 
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ance of her colonies, and force them to ſubmit to her yoke—becauſe if 
the colonies are ſubjugated only by the ruin of all their reſources, Eng- 
land will loſe all the advantages hitherto derived from them, in peacc, 
by the increaſe of her commerce ; in war, by the uſe ſhe is able to make 
of their forces. If, on the contrary, the vanquithed colonies preſerve 
their wealth, and their population, they will retain the courage, and the 
deſire of independence, and will compel England to employ part of her 
forces to prevent them from revolting anew. 

«© THE ſuppoſition of an abſolute ſeparation of the mother country, 
from her colonies, appears to me infinitely probable. There will reſult 
from it, when the independence of the colonies is entire, and acknow]- 
edged by the Engliſh themſelves, a complete revolution in all the politi- 
cal and commercial relations between Europe and America; and I firmly 
believe that all countries, having colonies, will be forced to abandon all 
authority over them, to leave them an entire freedom of commerce with 
all nations, and content themſelves in partaking with others of this free- 
dom, and in maintaining with their colonies the bonds of friendſhip and 
fraternity. If it is an evil, I believe there exifts no means to prevent it; 
that the only part left us, will be to ſubmit to abſolute neceſſity, 
thence to derive our conſolation. | 

«TI Have devcloped ſome motives of conſolation, from an appreciation 
of the benefits of colonies to their parent countries, rather lower than is 
commonly adopted.” [This is the ſubject of another memorial immedi- 
ately following the one here tranſlated.) 

{IT HAVE alſo obſerved, that in ſuch caſe, there would be great danget 
to thoſe powers, who ſhould obſtinately reſiſt the courſe of events; that 
after being ruined by efforts beyond their means, they would behold 


their colonies equally eſcape from them, and become their enemies in- 


ſtead of remaining their allies. 

„ I HAvYE dwelt, in particular, upon the importance to Spain that ihe 
now fixes her reflections upon the poſſibility of this event, and familiar- 
izes herſelf, beforchand, with the idea of a total change of her ſyſtem, in 
the adminiſtration of her commerce, and in her relations to her colonies. 

& A RECONCILIATION, above all things, and an immediate reconciliation 
between England and America, appears to me the only event that can 
threaten the two crowns with any ſudden danger. | 

«© SECONDLY.—In the examination of this danger, I have obſerved that 
it is twofold ; that it may come from England, or from Spain. 

«© ON the part of England, the count de Vergennes appears to me to 
* ſatisfied, that the preſent miniſter has no hoſtile views. I think with 

um. 

„J ALSO think that a new miniſter would not commence a war, till 
he had completed a peace with America. From their inability to con- 
clude ſuch a peace, I believe we ſhall not be diſturbed in the courſe of 
this year. x | 

«I navr reflected on the different ſeaſons in which our failors, with 
thoſe of England, are expoſed, in their turn, to be ſurpriſed by the rival 
power. | 

* I HAVE obſerved, that this regular and annual period would deter- 
mine the time when England thall intend to commence hoſtilities, and 
that it would furniſh to us the means of diſcovering her views, by the 
precautions ſhe then takes. In relation to Spain, I have ſaid, that there 
is to be feared, on her part, too great confidence in her own forces, the 
antipathy againſt the Britiſh power, the juſt rcientment which the Cath- 
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elic king feels againſt the proceedings of this power toward him, and 
the obſtacles that theſe diſpoſitions would interpoſe to a reconciliation, 
if any diſpute or act of violence ſhould happen between the Spaniſh ai d 
Engliſh commanders. | a 

« I Hav ſaid, laſtly, that it is equally important not to be ſurpriſed 
by England, and not to be hurried away by the ardour of Spain; and I 
have inſiſted upon the neceſſity of increafing and maintaining, between 
our two crowns, a confidence without. reſerve. As to the meaſures to 
be taken by the two crowns, to prevent the danger which may threaten 


them, my manner of thinking is preciſely the ſame as that of the count 


de Vergennes, on the neceſſity of rejecting every plan of aggreſſion on 
our part. 

IN the firſt place, by moral reaſons, ſo conformable to the manner 
of thinking, recognized by the two monarchs, 

« Ix the ſecond place, on account of the ſtate in which the king finds 
his finances, and his land and ſea forces, the want of time to regenerate 
all the branches of his power, and the danger of perpetuating our weak- 
neſs, by making a premature uſe of our forces, 

« In the third place, by the deciſive reaſon, that a war, offenſive on 
our part, would reconcile the mother country cuvith her colonies, by giv» 
ing to the miniſter a pretence for yielding, and to the colonies a motive 
to bend to his propoſitions, that they might gain time to conſolidate, and 
to mature their plan, and multiply their means. 

© I yAVE afterwards diſcuſſed the idea, that we might ſend, without 
hoſtile views, land troops and ſquadrons into our colonies, to put them 
in a ſtate of defence, and protect them from invaſion. | 

« T am bound to prove that this plan ought to be rejected as ruinous, 
inſufficient, and dangerous. 

As ruinous, becauſe the expenſe it would occaſion, and which muſt 
be continued as long as our fears continue, being added to the actual de- 
ficiency of the treaſury, would render the eſtabliſhment impoſſible : be- 
cauſe it would become, perhaps, more embarraſling to this department, 
than even the projects of war: Neceſſity authorizing, in time of war, 
the uſe of extraordinary means, which, in time of peace, would become 
odious, and would ſtrike the laſt blow to public credit. 

« As inſufficient, becauſe England would not undertake to attack the 
two crowns in America, without ſending there, forces ſuperior to ours; 
and this power having in America at leaſt thirty thouſand men, which 
ſhe may, on this ſuppoſition, tranſport to any point of attack ſhe ſhall 
choofe ; it is impoſſible that the forces, even much more numerous than 
thoſe we can fend, being divided among ail the places threatened, can 
be, in any one, in a ſtate to reſiſt an army ſo numerous. 

„As dangerous, becauſe it would force the Engliſh miniſter to ſend, 
on his ſide, into America, ſquadrons at leaſt equal, and to prepare him- 
ſelf for war in all parts of the Britiſh dominions; becauſe this appearance 
of war would probably have the ſame effect as war itſelf, in bringing the 
two parties to a reconciliation, and provoking the danger we would 
avoid ; laſtly, becauſe the execution of this plan would increaſe the con- 
fidence of Spain, and expoſe us to be drawn into the war, in ſpite of 
ourſelves. I have concluded that we mult confine ourſelves to precau- 
tions leſs expenſive, and leſs approaching a ſtate of hoſtility. 

* THESE precautions reduce themſelves to the following: . 

« Iſt. To obferve attentively every thing which can avert the ap- 
proaches of danger; to obferve the coaſts of our iſlands, and the en- 
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trance of the gulf of Mexico. This is the object of the cruiſes fpoken 
of in the letter of the marquis de Grimaldi, and of the orders which will 
be given, in conformity thereto, to the ſhips we have ſent to thoſe lati- 
tudes. To procure frequent information of every thing that paſſes on 
the bank of Newfoundland. To obſerve in England, the ſtate of her 
troops, of her armaments, the ſituation of public eredit, aud that of the 
miniſter, | | 


o endeawour to know every thing that faſſes in the Engliſb colonies 3 


avoiding, however, every thing that may lead to a ſuſpicion that ave have 
there any direct, and charafterized agent. 

« dly. To facilitate to the colonies the means of procuring, by the 
abay of commerce, ammunition, and alſo the money auhich they avant, but 
without departing from neutrality, and without giving them diref ſuccours. 

« 3dly. To cſabliſh, without noiſe, our maritime forces; to ſupply 
our magazines; to refit our veſſels ; to put us in a ſtate of arming 
quickly, whenever there ſhall be occafion, a ſquadron at Toulon and one 
Breſt ; during which, Spain ſhould arm one at Ferrol. : | 

IN caſe we ſhou!d have well-grounded motives to fear a more immi- 
nent danger, to arm effectually the ſquadrons, without ſuffering them 
to leave the poſts. 

. © In caſe every thing ſhould be diſpoſed for an immediate war, to 
collect numerous troops on the ſea coaſt, and diſpoſe every thing for an 
expedition into England, to oblige that power to recal her forces ; to 
profit of the moment to ſend troops and veſſels, either into our colonies, 


if it is judged receſlary, or into the Indies, where we ſhould be provided 


beforchand with the means, either in forming leagues with the natives 
of the country, or in perfecting the eftabliſhment of our iſles of France 
and Bourbon, 

& As one part of theſe precautions would alſo require expenſes, alread 
heavy enough, I believe it eſſential to precipitate nothing; above all 
things, as relates to the two laſt objects, unleſs we ſhould have reaſon 
to believe that this power really intends to attack us. 


«IT CANNOT terminate this memorial without making one obſervation, 


which I think very important, on the manner in which we ought to con- 
cert with the court of Spain. No doubt that the intereſts being common, 
ihe confidence ought to be entire, and the meaſures adopted in concert. 
« BuT there is but too much reaſon tc believe that England has, in 
the councils of Spain, correſpondents, who give to her advice of moſt of 
their important ſecrets. i 5 
© I KNOW that the hoſtile project, concerted between the two miniſ- 
ters, if I do not miſtake, in the year 1166, in conſequence of which Mr. 
Bucarelli had received orders to drive the Engliſh from the Falkland 
iſles, which was not even thought of in Spain, was known to the miniſter 
of England. This is a danger againſt which we ſhould guard in the 
communications we make to Spain. Certainly the communication of 


_ every thing, which, announcing the firm reſolution of the two monarchs 


to maintain peace, indicates the fit means to threaten England directly, 
cannot injure, even when the Britiſh miniſter ſhall have knowledge of 
them. | 

« BuT cvery thing which would lead to enterpriſes on Minorca or 
Gibraltar, to combined meaſures for tranſporting forces into India, can 
be con fided, without danger, only to the king of Spain, and to the mar- 
quis of Grimaldi, for him alone.” 
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